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COMMUNICATIONS. 





[Taz New Nartoxat Ena does not hold itself responsible 
for views exprossed by correspondeats. Well written and 
interesting communications will be gladly received.] 





Letter from Georgia. 


Avausta, April, 1872. 
To the Editor of the New National Era: 

Senator Hill, in his speech as reported in 
the ‘* Globe” of the 20th instant, after ex- 
tolling the ivtciigence, character, &c., of a 
certain colored man he met on the cars, takes 
occasion to allude to a certain other colored 
man ‘‘in his own State” possessing less than 
one-eighth African blood whom the. Demo- 
crats of the Legislature of 1863 failed to expel 
on that account, and who holds a prominent 
position, &c., clearly referring to me, as I 
am the only man whom the Democrats failed 
to exclude in 1868, that holds at present a 
prominent position. 

As to the quantity of African blood in my 
veins, I desire to state that it is no fault of 
mine that I have not more, and, if blame is 
to be attached to any one, I think it should 
be toa certain schoolmate and intimate friend 
of Mr. Hill, who had more to do with the 
matterthan I[had. It is true that the Demo- 
crats did fail to exclude me from the Legis- 
lature, but page 229 of the Journal of the 
Georgia House Representatives for 1868 will 
show that the motion to separate us from 
other colored men was made by Mr. O’Neal, 
of Lowndes county, and against the earnest 
protest of Mr. Beard and myself. It was 
made by the Republicans by reason of an old 
statute supposed by them to have been an- 
nulled by the adoption of the constitution of 
1868, for the purpose of delaying and ob- 
structing the Democrats in the consummation 
of their unlawful act, and accepted by the 
Democrats, that they might make the ulti- 
mate exclusion of the three excepted ones 
the more humiliating. They reached Mr. 
Beard’s case and expelled him on the last 
day of the session, and would have expelled 
Mr. Davis and myself, law or no law, at the 
next session, had not General Grant been 
elected in the interval between the two ses- 
sions. 

It is also true, as Mr. Hill alleges, that I 
have stopped at hotels, and I do now, but 
have never proclaimed, while boarding at such 
places, that I was either a, white or colored 
man, but have left my status to be determined 
by the class of people whose peculiar virtues 
have resulted in producing such an anomaly 
as myself, 

I do not think that Senator Hill would be 
guility of alleging what is not true about any 
one, especially an humble individual like my- 
self. Ihave too high a regard for the char- 
acter of Mr. Hill to entertain such a thought 
fora moment, but when he charges that I 
passed for a white man until these troublous 
times suggested to me that there was profit 
in being a colored man, I must at least say 
that some one has imposed upon the Senator 
and misinformed him respecting me, If going 
where I pleased and taking -advantage of 
those accommodations offered all white men, 
and to which I believe every man entitled, 
without informing people as to my race, but 
allowing them to draw their own deductions, 
is passing for a white man, then I am guilty 
of that charge. Mr. Hill must have omnis- 
cient power to divine that I embraced the 
cause of my race because ‘‘ there was profit 
in being a colored man.”? The discovery of 
the secret motives which actuate the conduct 
of men, has been hitherto a power which was 
supposed to rest alone with the Almighty. 
If prompted merely by mercenary principles, 
I would have found it immensely more profit- 
able, when once recognized and known as a 
white man, to have continued to pass as one, 
as the smallest acquaintance with the politi- 
cal history of Georgia will at once disclose. 

Take the matter of Federal offices in this 
State. Eighteen positions pay more than 
two thousand dollars perannum. The Re- 
publican vote is about 100,000 colored and 
10,000 white—these mainly in the northern 
part of the State, where there are few, if any, 
negroes. Yet there is but one colored man 
in the State holding one of these pssitions, 
and that man myself, and secured not through 

the influence of men I had helped to place in 
power, but by an agency outside of Georgia. 

Take the case of this Congressional Dis- 

trict, (the 5th.) It is almost exclusively 
colored—so far as the Republican vote is con- 
cern—every white Republican being in office 
except one, and he having two brothers who 
are now holding positions, and having been 
only a short time out of office himself. I 
make these statements merely to prove to 
Mr. Hill that if 1 ever was a white man it 
would have been vastly more advantageous, 
(pecuniarily) for me t> have remained so. 
But principle has ever lieen my guiding star. 
Born a slave, but reared by an abolitionist— 
underground railroad |man—I was early 
taught the doctrine of - equality of all men. 
I drew my inspiration if: early life from Sum- 
ner, Douglass, Phillijjs, Garrison, Purvis, 
and the host of noble heroes who fought for 
the abolition of slavery, I am charged with 
being a * pet” of Sen4tor Sumner. If Mr. 
Hill means by that tha} I am devotedly at- 
tached to the noble ch4mpion of the rights 
of my race, he is ecorr¢ct, and where is the 
colored man—let him bhve more or less than 
one-eighth African blodd—who does not re- 
vere and loye Charles Smner? If he means 
that Iam a particular javorite of Mr. Sum- 
ner, I am indeed glad tb be informed of that 
fact, for then even the \distinguished Georgia 
Senator might esteem; it an honor to be 
his pet. } 

Iam called an “ agitator.” I feel proud 
of the title if, by agitating the wrongs suf- 
fered by my race, I can aid in securing the 
passage of a bill that should commend itself 
+o the intelligent support of every true lover 
of justice and liberty. B. 





2. Clp, Or we Perish, 


Manton, ALABAMA, May 11, 1872. 
To the Editor of the New National Era : 
That the alarm aad apprehension of South- 
ern Republicans in regard to the apparent 
indifference with which Congress regards the 
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pro tls, a the State, with many of her 
Citizens at cold, depressed, and almost 
desperately indifferent under the overshadow- 
ing power of brute force, it did look, at one 
time, as if nothing short of a miracle could 
rescue the county of Wilcox from the grasp 
of her leech-like destroyers. But.the feat has 


been a ished. QOvereoming the mountain 
of difficulties by which they were surrounded, 


the gallant Democracy of our sister county 
have overthrown their adversaries and se- 
cured almost exclusive control of their county 
government.”’ 

k, the “negro majority” is confessedly 
“large,’’ yet “the feat has been accomplished.” 
Let those who know the faithful devotion 
of “‘ negro majorities” to the principles and 
leaders of the party that enabled them to begin, 
and upon whom they depend forever, secure 
to them an enjoyment of the rights to “‘free- 
dom and the pursuit of happiness,’’ to which 
they as well as all others born “free and 
equal’”’ are entitled, account for the ‘‘accom- 
plishment of this feat’? so exulted over, in 
any manner but by the exercise of violence, 
intimidation, or frand, if they can. 

Nor are they satisfied with past ‘‘accom- 
plishments.”” Emboldened and encouraged 
by success, of which the above is but an in- 
stance, :the Democracy propose by the: same 
violent means to continue accomplishing this 
feat of wresting from “‘large negro majori- 
ties’? their right to self-government and the 
choice of their local officers, as witness the 
following from the Marengo Journal : 

“The only element with which we shall be 
called upon to contend and from whom we 
shall meet opposition, will be the negro vote, 
which is conceded by all tobe Radicul, and if not 
properly controlled and managed will be dan- 
gerous in the coming election, simply from 
the fact that they have the strength to elect 


any ticket, man, or set of men on whom they 
may unite. 


“The negro vote is what we should look 
to, and in order to control it, it will be the 
better, in our judgment, to postpone the attack 
until a short time before the election, and 


then go to work in earnest, resolved to carry 
the day. 


**In the next election we shall have to 

combat, not only the influence and strength 

of the Radical party in our immediate county 

and State, but the strength and influence of 
the Federal Government will be brought to 

bear against us.’’ 

Let us hope the last three lines of this ex- 

tract may come true to the extent of at least 

securing to us a full, fair, uninfluenced vote 

and an honest count. Can it be possible 

that Congress will adjourn without providing 
some means of protection from this ‘‘attack”’ 

which this proscriptive and violent minority 

propose to “‘go to work in earnest”’ to carry 

to success ? 

Gentlemen are very earnest and constant 
in their advocacy of Universal Amnesty, but 
how few are the brave, true men raising their 
voices as constantly for universal protection ? 
That’s the universality we want. 

Give us protection, education, and a fair 
vote. We only want what the great Lincoln 
said our fathers meant the Constitution to se- 
cure to us, ‘* equal chance for all.” 

No rebel is either disqualified or hindered 
from casting his vote, from exercising his full 
numerical proportion of influence in selecting 
our law-makers, making our laws, and nam- 
ing the officers who are to enforce them, and 

nearly all may hold office. 

Give us an “equal chance.” Surely atten- 

tion enough has been bestowed upon remov- 
ing hindrances to their complete and free po- 
litical action. Is it not our turn now? Surely 
protection from midnight burnings, whippings, 
and assassinations ought to be secured before 
any further attention be given to removing 
their only remaining alleged grievance, the 
disability of some of the more prominent rebels 
to hold office. 

Surely justice ought to precede magnanimi- 
ty. Let us hope that before Congress ad- 
journs the operation of the Ku-Klux act, 
under which we have at least a method of 
protection, may be further extended, and we 
have some assurance of an opportunity to 
safely and freely exercise our rights of self- 
government. Let this be done and our con- 
fessedly ‘“‘large negro majorities,” timid 
though many be from life long subjection to 
the white race and enforced ignorance, will 
rally round their leaders, redeem this State 
from its present corrupt and incompetent 
Democratic administration, purify our Legis- 
‘lature, secure the re-election of our plucky 
and esteemed Senator Spencer, and roll up 
for Grant and the cause of equality and hu- 
man rights a majority of not less thay ten 
thousand. A RADICAL. 


— 


Civil Rights Meeting. 


ALEXANDRIA, VA., May 11, 1872. 
To the Editor of the New National Era: 

On Thursday evening last a large and en- 
thusiastic méeting was held in the M, E. 
Church, South Washington street, to give 
expression to opinion on Senator Sumner’s 
Supplementary Civil Rights Bill, ‘The meet- 
ing was opened with prayer by the pastor, 
Rev. Mr. Davis. After which upon motion, 
G. W. Mitchell, Esq., was called upon to 
preside. Upon taking the chair he delivered 
an able and instructive address of which the 
following is a brief summary. He said the 
the duty of the colored voter in the coming 
Presidential election was never plainer. To 
him no other course was left but to support 
the nominees of the Philadelphia Convention. 
Perhaps white men could afford to experi- 
ment in President making, but colored men 
never. The speaker said that he was well 
aware of Gteeley’s past eminent services in 
the Republican party as the champion of the 
poor and oppressed, but he did not believe in 
following any man into the enemy’s camp. 
A President is but the exponent of the party 
which elevates him to power. He must re- 
flect the sentiments of those who constitute 
that party; We have their sentiments ex- 
pressed every day on the floor of the House 
and Senate in opposition to this bill which 
we are inet here to support, Liberal Republi- 
cans—so called—vying with Democrats. 
Trumbull trying to outdo Bayard in opposi- 
tion to what they are pleased to style the 
‘‘ Social Equality Bill,’”’ when each one of 
them knows that social relations can in no 
wise be regulated by law. The speaker 
dwelt upon the many indignities and insults 
to which colored ladies and gentlemen are 
alike subjected, how their rights are continu- 
ally denied them, and the consequent neces- 
sity of the passage of this bill. Henid that 


all that they | 


amendments when they were before the 
country for consideration. He said for him- 
self he longed to see the day when Demo- 
crats, Republicans, and all parties shall grant 
heartily and in good faith to the colored 
American all the rights pertaining to citizen- 
ship; but until that day we cannot afford to 
divide upon minor issues. We must cling to 
that party upon whose banner is inscribed 
every victory which freedom has won, and to 
which we. are indebted for every right and 
privilege which we enjoy as citizens. He 
said he could not close without an allusion to 
the illustrious author of this bill, Hon. Charles 
Sumner. He imagined now that he could see 
the noble Senator as he rises in his place in 
the Senate, and saying, I offer this bill because 
it is right. I could not rest upon my pillow 
to-night if I had done less. Doubtless Sena- 
tor Sumner considers the consciousness of 
having done his duty a sufficient reward, but 
said the speaker, that should not satisfy us. 
Our first obligation is unswerving allegiance 
to the Republican party, and to follow no 
man out of it; so long as our rights are in 
jeopardy. Secondly to remember those who 
have been true tous. And of that number 
Senator Sumner stands foremost. Tet us 
then at all times, demand for him proper re- 
spect and consideration in the councils. of the 
nation, and seek whenever possible, by all 
the means in our power, to elevate him to 
the highest position in the gift of the people, 
always, however, within the Republican 
ranks. Mr. A. E. Ohear next followed in a 
well written and instructive address on ‘* The 
Relations of the Family to Society.’”’? J.C. 

Mapin, Esq., was the next speaker. He 

urged the colored yoters of Virginia to stand 
by the old Republican party. Warning them 
in eloquent language against the consequences 
of another such Democratic victory as was 

the accession of Goy. Walker to power. 

Mr. C. N. Otey, of Raleigh, North Caro- 
lina, next spoke upon the different phases of 
proscription in the American continent, its 

workings in the different professions, how it had 

put an end to research in medicine, and made 

law a conglomeration of the relics of effete insti- 
tutions and product of defunct ingenuities; how 

the church had elevated dogmas and creed 

into prominence, debased love and life into 
obscurity, and insisted more on faith in tenets 

than in God, denied Christian fellowship to 

those on earth whom love expects to meet in 

Heaven and casts out of the synagogues those 

who rise to think, while Christ forgives those 

who stoop to sin; how that our literature 

had been dwarfed and good writers driven 

from the field by a set of selfish and preju- 

diced critics. 

Proscription of the colored race by the 

whites and the more intolerable proscription 

of themselves by their own color He ex- 
horted them to get an education and money 

which was the magical key which unlocks all 
hearts and admits the possessor to the lord- 
liest mansion. He dwelt upon the oneness 

of humanity and said that what belonged to 
one man in virtue of his manhood belonged 

to all men and there could be no distinction. 
He spoke of the white man’s treatment of 
the Indian and showed how terrible a thing 
it is when the heel of the oppressor is upon 
the neck. He said that this was a composité 
nationality and we ought to weleome all men 
as brothers in this great work of elevating 
our country; that we need not think to be 
supplanted by the Chinese in the occupation 
of labor, we could never be supplanted while 
we have the right to vote. 

The following preamble and resolutions 
were then offered by Mr. Mitchell, and upon 
motion adopted: 

Whereas we, a large portion of the colored 
voters of Virginia, feel that we are still de- 
prived of the equal enjoyment of civil rights 
in common with other citizens, in that we 
are discriminated against on railroads, steam- 
boats, by hotel proprietors, are excluded 
from the equal enjoyment of advantages fur- 
nished by places of amusement and instruc- 
tion. In our own State, by an artful evasion 
of the law, we are excluded from sitting on 
juries, notwithstanding this right is guaran- 
teed to us by the constitution of our State: 
Therefore 

Resolved, That we heartily indorse the bill 
introduced in the Unfted States Senate by 
Hon. Charles Sumner, and known as the Sup- 
plementary Civil Rights Bill, and believe 
that its — and proper enforcement will 
correct the injustice of which we complain. 

Resolved, That we contemptuously reject 
the assertion that we are attempting to force 
ourselves into any one’s society. We are 
well aware that social relations cannot be 

ted by law. We only ask that we be 
accorded the full enjoyment of civil rights in 
common with other citizens. 

Resolved, That -we earnestly and respect- 
fully petition the Congress of the Uhited 
States to pass said bill. 

Resolved, That a copy of this preamble and 


resolutions be transmitted to Hon. Charles 
Sumner. M. 


—Physicians are ragga men of varied 
information and culture, and should there- 
fore be progressive. They should be abreast 
of the time, if not ahead of it. Especially 
should they be above such a petty and con- 
temptible prejudice as that inst men of 
color, But unfortunately for the standing of 
the profession, and we fear, too, for the good 
of the people, whose health is in some meas- 
ure in their keeping, it includes yet a larger 
element of old fogyism, which, like the Bour- 
bons, neither learns nor forgets anything. 
The American Medical Association which 
assembled in this city yesterday commenced 
its session by ostracizing, not colored dele- 
gates only, which was censurable enough, 
but a number of white delegates, because 


is carrying the spirit of caste,+born of 
African slavery, to a ridiculous extent, but 
more than this, it.is a flagrant insult. and 
wrong to medical gentlemen of irreproachable 
character, and whose abilities are at least 
above the average. Some of the physicians 
thus denied admission to the association are 
fessors in the medical department of the 
oward University at Washington, and are 
gentlemen whose judgment and experience 
would prove valuable to the body. The 
double objection was urged against ‘that 
they are professionally connected with both 
colored and female phycictamn. ‘The refusal 
to admit them on suc grounds ian insult 
to our civilization, and is a disgrace to the 
s 
lic and liberal-minded minority cannot too 
hastily wash theirhands. The world certainly 
moves, inasmuch as slavery has been abolish- 
ed, colored wrap dey tay, anger rg 
and privileges under the law which white 
men enjoy, and women are now enable to 
acquire & ugh training in almost every 
branch of know + But the doctors, ora 
majority of them, seem to have stood still 
while civilization has moved on and. left them 


ey. have affiliated with physicans of color., 


medical esr ate Sd which the most catho- bee 


Strength of the Republican Party. 

In 1868 the whole poptilar vote for Presi- 
dent was 5,716,788 of which Grant received 
3,013,188 ; Seymour, 2,703 
jority, 309,588. .It appears these figures 
that four years ago the Democratic party, 
with all its sins of omission’ and commission, 
was a powerful casting 47.29 
per cent. of the popular yote of the country. 
Since then it has doubtless greatly weakened 
in numbers and force. The-rapid extinguish- 
ment of the public debt, coupled with a sys- 
tem of gradual but large @mnual decrease in 
the burden of taxation, has produced such 
unexampled prosperity to every commercial 
and business interest as greatly to stimulate 
confidence in the wisdom and integrity of the 
Administration , and —s the trust of 
the masses of the people in the Republican 
party. The continued retention of power by 
that party is conclusive evidence that the 
affairs of the nation are-managed for the best 
interests of the whole Any wide 
divergence from judicious policies, or want of 
integrity and wisdom in the administration 
of the Government, would speedily increase 
the present minority into @ majority party, 
and wrest the political control of the country 
from the hands of the Repablicans. The ar- 
guments frequently used by the ‘ Liberals” 
that the Democracy is bt out of power bn 
account of its record d the rebellion is 
ee 3 partly true. Its reeprd4vas bad enough, 
and fastens a stigma to ine-of the or- 
ganization, but any serious maladministration 
on the part of the Republican party would 
cause numbers of Republicans quickly to for- 
get the past, and, joining the ranks of the 
two and a half millions of Democratic voters, 
restore them to place and power. The fact 
that the Republican party retains the control 
of affairs, through wise policy and honest ad- 
ministration, renders individual defection 
harmless. These defections and apostacies 
even serve to strengthen the party, because 
the attacks of deserters are always violent, 
generally ill-founded, and speeally react upon 
themselves. They invariably deteriorate into 
slanders, and, instead of injuring, benefit the 
party against which they are launched. 

The Republican party was never so power- 
ful as at present. Backed by an increasing 
majority of the people, its policy amply vin- 
dicated by a prosperity coextensive with the 
length and breadth of the land, it can afford 
to a Pointing to a history of 
unexampled brilliancy, and. referring with 
satisfaction to the present high tide of wealth 
and happiness flowing in upon all tlasses of 
the people, it may be well to call stragglers, 
recalcitrants, and deserters to return to the 
ranks, and, if they fail to do so, warn them 
away from the Republican camp-fires. The 
existence of the Republican pay was once 
the sole bulwark of the Union—the only sal- 
vation of the Republic and of liberty. Its 
continuance in power is no less necessary 
now to the present and future prosperity of 
the nation than its existence in vigor and 
strength was then a prime necessity to the 
preservation of the Union.—Chicago Post. 


Douglass Institute High School. 


Grant’s ma- 


BALTIMORE, May 8, 1872. 
Messrs. Editors of the Baltimore American : 


The pupils of the Douglass Institute High 
School, as noticed in the columns of your val- 
uable paper, gave a musical and literary en- 
tertainment last evening, a highly respect- 
able, and appreciative audience being present. 
The exercises, both musical and literary, re- 
flected high credit on the pupils and on their 
instructors. 

Professor Rowan has been laboring for 
several years in the interest of our lately en- 
franchised fellow-citizens, and, in point of 
education, has met with decided success, be- 
ing now able to pr scholars both in the 
classics and 
none in our Monumental City. 

Among those who favored us with recita- 
tions we mention the names of the following 
pupils: Masters Sanders and Thomas, whose 
excellence in the parts assigned them, ‘‘ Cata- 
line’s Defiance,’”’ was difficult to surpass, Miss 
Sedonia Mahoney, in the rendition of ‘* My 
Mother’s Bible,’? was remarkably happy. 
Master John Jordan was well received in his 
delivery of Patrick Henry on British Oppres- 
sion. Master H. Bishop’s delivery of his 
piece ‘* What is Time,” reflected great credit 
on him as an elocutionist and scholar. I 
might have space permitted to mention many 
other names among those who acquitted 
themselves remarkably well. Miss Creek 
both in ‘The Maniac” as well as in her vocal 
ability as a songstress, shone out the ‘‘star 
of the evening.’ 

But where all did so well it is invidious to 
to cull out the particular bright flowers which 
shone translucent; we might, however, for 
fear our young friends should charge us with 
neglect, mention the names of Masters Kelly, 
Wayman, Wright, Brightman, especially the 
latter’s little sister ‘‘ Miss Sarah,’’ whose ef- 
forts were norihy of note, When all did so 
remarkably well it is a matter of impossibility 
to particularize ; suffice it to say that the ex- 
hibition was a credit to the Institution and 
Professor Rowan with his corps of Professors, 
and also to the pupils who acquitted them- 
selves with so much eclat. 

The Arion club formed a powerful auxiliary 
in the evening’s entertainment, and were 
favorably received by, the audience. I trust 
that this may be the beginning of a new era 
in the minds of men‘regarding the aptitude of 
our colored fellow-citizens to place them- 
selves, if they choose, om a basis which will 
palpably evince their ability and merit to 
command the esteem andrespect of every en- 
lightened citizen. 


are second to 
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The State Colored Convention. 


Troy, May 9.—The edlored people’s State 
Convention in session here to-day adopted an 
address to the people of the State urging 
them to support the Philadelphia nomina- 
tions, and also the following resolutions : 


Resolved, That the duty of every colored 
citizen lies within the*lihes of the Republi- 
can party, and that any departure therefrom 
must inevitably lead inte, the camp of the 
common enemy. . 

Resolved, That we are gréatly endeared to 
the Republican y because in its ranks are 
to be found all that remains true to the ever- 
to-be-revered. liberty and abolition parties, 
and because the Republican party, true to 
its baptismal vows, has in its existence not 
only suppressed the most cruel and wicked 
rebellion that ever cursed the land, but has 
forced traitors, and small, wherever and 
whenever found, to bow in honorable submis- 





sion to the majesty of the law; and not only | t 


because this great party has through its legis- 
latures oar fadlelary emancipated the 
American slave and clothed him with citizen- 
ship and F irmapcies rights, but because it also 
has and does tee and vouchsafe to him 
and his, despite the opposition and protest of 
the Democratic party and its allies, the re- 
cognition of their manhood and a liberal 
art of the federal patronage under its con- 


Resolved, That we indorse the administra- 
tion of Presidént Grant, and that we 
a as. — wise, liberal, ‘and 
8 as our expecta- 
nee “2 of what ‘a shies ee ought 


Se ep ys 
ve q 
lican nomination when made, both State and 


national, 


regard | before the Senate for 


Speeches of Messrs. Rainey and 
Elliott. 


In the House of Representatives last Mon- 
day week, the removal of political disabilities 
being under discussion, the following action 
and speeches were nade touching the ques- 
tion of Civil Rights : 


Mr. RAINEY. I desire to make a few 
remarks before the vote is taken on this bill. 

A MEMBER. How long does the gentle- 
man want ? 

Mr. BINGHAM. I hope we will take a 
vote on this bill without any discussion. 
The Committee on the Judiciary have taken 
up no time to discuss it. 

Mr. RAINEY. I do not want more than 
five minutes. 

The SPEAKER. If there be no objec- 
tion, the gentleman will be allowed to pro- 
ceed for five minutes. . 

There was no objection, 

Mr. RAINEY. Mr. Speaker, there is no 
member on this floor who hails with greater 
satisfaction and gratification than myself # 
bill of this description, having for its avowed 
purpose the removal of those disabilities im- 
posed by the fourteenth article of the amend- 
ments to the Constitution of the United 
States upon those lately in rebellion. There 
are many who are under these disabilities for 
whom power We Ba oo am Soy and 
esteem. I regre their ac- 
tio fn the past made it neces: ry for Con- 
gress to impose on them any disabilities 
whatever. It is not the disposition of my 
constituency that those disabilities should be 
longer retained on them. We are desirons, 
sir, of being magnanimous ; it may be that 
we are so to a fault; nevertheless, we have 
open and frank hearts toward those who were 
our former oppressors and taskmasters. We 
foster no enmity now, and we desire to foster 
none for their acts in the past to us, nor to 
the Government we love sowell. But while 
we are willing to accord them their enfran- 
chisement, and here to-day give our yotes that 
they may be amnestied ; while we declare our 
hearts open and free from any vindictive feel- 
ings toward them, we would say to those gen- 
tlemen on the other side, and also to those on 
this side who are representing more directly 
the sentiment and wishes of our disfranchised 
fellow-citizens, that there are another class of 
citizens in this country who have certain dear 
rights and immunities which they would like 
you, sirs, to remember and respect. 

The Hepublican members of this House 
will give their votes for the passage of this 
amnesty bill. The majority of them are also 
in favor of civil rights, which my people, the 
colored people, are desirous of having.’ We 
are in earnest about this matter. We are 
earnest in our support of the Government. 
We were earnest in the hour of the nation’s 
perils and dangers; and now, in our country’s 
comparative peace and tranquility, we are in 
earnest for our rights. We now invoke you, 
gentlemen, to show the same magnanimity 
and kindly feeling toward us—a race long op- 
pressed; and in demonstration of this hu- 
mane and just feeling give, I implore you, 


ave been asking at your hands, lo! these 
many days. 

You will observe that when a bill is intro- 
duced for the purpose of removing political 
disabilities, no parliamen maneurenee 
are resorted to by the Republicans to impede 
the passage of such a bill. 

I want the House further to understand, 
and especially the gentlemen on the other 
side, that this apparent indifference and reti- 
cence on our part is not from any want of the 
knowledge of parliamentary tactics by which 
legislation is often’ retarded, and salutary 
measures hindered, but it is because we are 
disposed to facilitate and assist the further- 
ance of those measures we believe equitable 
and just to our fellow man; thus doing unto 
others as we would they should do unto us. 
Now, in respect to the action of the Demo- 
crats, I regret very much to say that when- 
ever a bill comes up here which is designed 
to relieve and benefit the outraged and op- 
pressed negro population of this country, 
those whom I may strictly call my constifn- 
ency, their apparent eagerness to defeat such 
desirable measures are perceptible on every 
hand, and are known to all. No vigilance or 
efforts were spared on their part to defeat the 
civil rights bill whenever it came up in its 
regular order. I hope, in the future, gentle- 
men, you will deal with us justly and gener- 
ously as we now propose to deal with the late 
rebels. I hope you will assist us iif securing 
our civil rights. Ineed not say to that 
we fought for the maintenance of this Gov- 
ernment while those who are about to be 
amnestied fought to destroy it. I thank the 
House for this courtesy. 

Mr. BUTLER, of Massachusetts. I yield 
for a few moments to the gentleman from 
South Carolina, [Mr. ELLrort,]} 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I submit the followi 
resolution, and ask to have it read now, al- 
though not for present action. 


Resolved, That the Judiciary Committee be, 
and is hereby, directed to report upon the 
next call of their committee, a bill supple- 
men to the act to protect all citizens of 
the United States in their civil rights, and to 
furnish the means for their vindication, com- 
monly known as a civil rights bill. 

Mr. BINGHAM. That cannot be allowed 
to intervene here. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I do not want this reso- 
lution acted upon until the bill of the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. BuTLER] has 
passed. I desire simply, Mr. Speaker, to state 
my reasons why I introduce the resolution 
now. 

I know full well that I have fallen under 
the ban of Mtg nnsare and that certain gen- 
tlemen in this House have attempted to al 
me among those who are immodest, because 
on a former occasion I declined to give my 
vote for amnesty, while at the same time 
other citizens of the United States were de- 
prived of their rights under the Government. 
I acted as I did in that regard not because I 
had any feeling against those who were labor- 
ing under political disabilities but because I 
desired that the magnanimous action of the 
Government on behalf of those who were un- 
true to the Government in the past should go 
hand in hand with the righteous of the Gov- 
ernment in protecting its own citizens. 

To-day, sir, when this bill for the removal 
of political disabilities has been presented 
here , L intend to vote for the measure. 
But I desire at the same time’to test the sin- 
cerity of those who claim that they are patri- 
otic in this matter. I wish to see whether 
the gentlemen who claim that oe, desire the 
removal of the political disabilities of those 
who labor under them, and who sit upon the 
other side of the House, really mean- what 

hey say; for they know as well as I do that 
no bill ‘or the removal of political disabilities 
can pass the Senate until this House shall 
have acted upon the bill for the protection of 
all citizens in their. civil rights.. If, there- 
fore, they desire that the men who labor un- 
der political disabilities shall have amnesty, 
they will not filibuster, as they have been do- 
i ae Oe ae Oe a ee 
—which has the right under all parliamentary 
rules to decide w such tions—to act 
upon the civil ts bill, and let both bills go 


body. And I feel assured if the civil rights 
bill should pass the House along with the 
amnesty bill, both of them will become the 
law before Congress shall have adjourned. 
in the Yonepes why 1 subeattcd Che Fee, 


give support to the civil rights bill, which we | 8° 


e sanction of that | positi 


the civil rights bill. It is because we think 
the civil rights bill should pass, and can pass, 
rt to perl thar bill by oteaker open s 
pe t a 
which uires a two-thirds vote. It 
should stand itself, and for one I pro- 
pose to labor tly to see that a civil 
rights bill is passed, and fhat can be done by 
a majority of the House, I demand the pre- 
vious question, 

The previous question was seconded and 
the main question ordered. 

The question was put; and (two-thirds 
voting in favor thereof) the bill was passed. 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. I ask unanimous 
consent that the following bill may be put 
upon its passage : 

Be it enacted, §&c., That all political disa- 
bilities imposed by the fourteenth article of 
amendments to the Constitution of the United 
States are hereby revoked. 

Mr. PERCE. .I object. We have passed 
two amnesty bills, and now I want a civil 
rights bill. 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. I move to suspend 
the rules. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair cannot en- 
tertain that motion, for the gentleman from 
Towa holds the floor. 


CVIIL RIGHTS. 


Mr. ELLIOTT. I move that the rules be 
suspended, and the followdng resolution: be 
adopted ; : 


; Hesodved, That the Committee on the Jndi- 


, amet 7 

upon the next call of their committee, a bill 
supplemental to the act to all citi- 
zens of the United States in their civil ts 
and to furnish méans for their vindication, 
commonly knowh asthe “civil rights bill,’’ 

The question was put, and there were— 
ayes 9, noes 69; two-thirds mot voting in fa- 
vor thereof, 

Mr. ro pa BE aot md to have the 
yeas and nays upon this qnéstion.. © 
° Mr. McORABY. I will give way for that 


purpose. rao * 
_Mr. ELLIOTT... I call for the yeas and 


bas Len ne 
yeas and nays were ordered. 
The question was taken ; and there were— 
yeas 112, nays 76, not yoting 52. 
CR AR Ih ack 


The Colored Men’s Convention In 
New York Btatc. » ‘ 


4 —_—_— 

The following address.was adopted by the 
Convention of Colored Men held in Troy, 
New York, on the 9th instant; , ‘ 

Mr. Butler, from the committee on ad- 
dress to the colored voters, reported as fol- 
lows: 

Fellow-citizens of the Siate of New. York : 

An important and interesting crisis in the 
history of the National Government has been 
reached, demanding your individual influ- 
ence; your united and harmonious action. 
In a few. months hence you will ‘be called to 
assemble at the polls.and cast your ballot for 
the Chief gn ogee of. the nation. ins 

: history of the nation have: 
ver interests been involved in an electi 
vais Geanieael ‘aouet. etiginbiing in the 

All those ues 
late fearful confliet of arms, transferred by a 
victorious army to that field of bloodiess con- 
flict, where great ideas struggle for the mas- 
tery, are involved in the approaching con- 
test. ; 


These momentous issues, rendered sacred 
by the blood of heroes; the memories of 


statesmen, and the devotions of a great party 


are dear to all who can appreciate a govern- 
ment, alike just and fair to all, but to none 
dearer than to colored men. Alneey pretty 
firmly fixed, by the faithful efforts of a great 

ssive party, and the successful adminis- 
tration of its true and tried leader, U.S. Grant, 
it needs but four years more of such efforts 


and leadership. to ‘mange Sor. thesn.s qlosions 
an 


€ Loasipece-ye 4 ley. 
t is at such a time, and tader such c 
cumstances, and for the final accomplishment 


of such grave results that you are for the first 
time since the ratification of the fifteenth 
amendment to cast your vote for the chief 
office in the nation. All your dearest inter- 
ests, as well as those of the Government, 
demand that your exercise of this t right 
and duty of citizenship shall have been most 
wise and fitting. 

Your inveterate and life-long foe, the 
Democratic party, convinced that the defeat 
of the party now in power will rob a race of 
its hope, and a nation of its crowning glories, 
and thus impart a new life to its own alread 
half dead organization, is put forth 
t 


= superhuman efforts to secure 
eat. 

Recognizing the justly merited larity 
of ab. pashan Adninistration with the Re- 
publican party and the nation, and satisfied 
that the renomination and election of its 
honored head will continue to be, as it al- 
ready is, demanded by the spontaneous voice 
of both—-that party has watched every move- 
ment of the Administration, and searched 
every nook and corner of the Government, 
with the hope of finding some just cause of 

; failing in that, efforts have been 
resorted to by weak, ambitious, and mis- 
ided friends, to sully the fair name and 
the brilliant prospects of our illustri- 
ous Chief Magistrate. But all efforts thus 
far have only served to show the e how 
much there is to admire, and how little to 
con: in his qusinen ty successful adminis- 
tration of the affairs this Govern- 
ment, while it proves the unreasonableness 
and the animus of the clamor against him. 

While we should, in common with all col- 
ored Americans, hold in grateful all 
our old true friends and advocates, es- 
pecially that tried, true, and able champion 
of our rights, Charles Sumner, who is doubly 
weidentet to us by his consistent and manly 
course in the interest of humanity ; and while 
we may, as we doubtless do, heartily age. 
cate any seeming want of appreciation of his 
eminent ae we nevertheless see 
that it would be suicidal in our people to at- 
tempt to avenge either his real or 
wrongs by countenancing any division in our 
ranks, or allowing any confusion in our coun- 
cils which may be improved or taken advan- 
tage of by a common enemy to defeat the 
Republican party in a Work so dear to the 
race, in the prosecution and accomplishment 
of ot aig it has shown itself so eminently ca- 

ble. 

a” view of these considerations, we cannot 
but deprecate the unwise and unreasonable 
movement of the Liberal Ma (80- 
called) at Cincinnati; since its only prac- 
tical result will be to weaken the 

sive party of the nation—with whose success 
or defeat our destinies are so intimately con- 
nected. 

It is all the more to be deprecated, be- 
cause many who are identified with "that 
movement are men who, at other times, were 


true to postion tow of the great party in 


bined. Let others contend for mastery; let 
even misguided friends fritter. away their 
strength ; for, whether victory or defeat is 


the result, their political and social condition 


tion to which they are now com- | 


That is , 
tion at this ; ‘and |” 
Don wile eorted ar the wna : 
de from, Massocienetie .B has. had 


LS 
NEWS CLIPPINGS. 


—Croquet es are alread i 
hurl mateedetoae at one a in ve 
sachusetts. 


—The annual expense of protecting the six 
thousand inhabitants of Arizona from the ~* 
dians is $4,000,000. “ 


—About 50,000 orange and walnut trees 
have been set out in Angelos county, 
Cal., since December. 


—The Denver and Rio Grande (narrow 
gauge) Railroad is taxed to its utmost to ac- 
commodate the freight demand, 


—B. Gratz Brown is a cousin of Frank 
Blair. The extent and ramifications of that 
Blair family are perfectly wonderful. 


—It was very unkind of a cotemporary to 
say that if Mr, Greeley were nominated he 
would be able to tell next fall what he knows 
about ‘‘a big beet.” 


—An ex-Tribune proof-reader says: ‘If 
Horace Greeley had written the inscription 
on the wall in Babylon, Belshazzar would 


have been a great deal more sacred than he 
was,”’ 


—Not long ago the New York Tribune said: 
“Tt is possible that we may too soon forget 
to.honor the deeds of those who fought in. the 
struggle for the unity of the country.”’ Right, 

once. ' 





Engineer James Wood ran 2 special train 
from Rochester to Syracuse on Friday, a dis- 
tance of eighty-one miles, in eighty-two min- 
utes. This, for the distance, is the fastest 
on record, 


—In the Electoral College, of 357 votes 
this year, the former slaveholding States will 
have 134 votes, the Western States 102, the 
New England and middle States 109, and the 
Pacific States 12 votes. 


-—The prizes offered in the Boston public 
schools for the best essay on the prevention 
of cruelty to animals were, without one ex- 
ception, taken by the girls, although the boys 
are, on an average, older. 


‘-~Miss Charlotte Ray has been admitted to 
practice in the Supreme Court of the District 
of Columbia. It has before now been re- 
marked that in that region, law, like matri- 
mony, was of the nature of a Lottic-Ray. 


—Several people who have answered an 
advertisement promising a ‘ correct likeness 
of yourself, and your fortune told,” for fifty 
cents, have received a three-cent mirror, and 
informed that they can tell their own fortunes 
by counting their money. 


—There is acurious Chinese proverb which 
says: ‘‘In a cucumber field do not stoop to 
tie your shqe, and under a plum tree do not 
wait to settle = capon your head;’’ which 
means, if © some one may think you are 
stealing the cucumbers or the phuns. 


—The ed assailant of Prince Bis- 
marck, : Westerfelt, kept in prison for 
some weeks and then released for want of 
evidence, has directed a petition to Parlia- 
ment protesting st the injastice, and 
claiming compensation from the Government. 


—The police searched a saloon in Portland 
lately, and found an arrangement which had 
just been used in which, by = cord like 
@ bell pull, four pitchers on a shelf would be 
tipped over into a tub of brine. Enough 
liquor was left in one of the pitchers to make 
a *‘search and seizure process,’’ however. 


-——A father and his son in Houston county, 
Minn., were fighting prairie fire a few da 
ago; and at length comenl surrounded by 
the flames. They only escaped by. running 
through them, and- during this perilous task 
the son fell twice from suffocation ; but finally 


escaped. Both father and son were terribly 
burned. 


—The ore d News tells of a lady stran- 
r who accosted a little shabbily-dressed lad 
that town: “ Where is home, my 
little son?’’ she asked, “I haint got no 
home,’”’? he answered. ‘‘Got no home?” 
she repeated, the tears standing in her eyes. 
“No, marm,”” said he, equally affected; ‘I 


—A lad arrested for theft, when taken be- 
fore a New York joie and asked what his 
tion «was, ly answered, *‘ Steal! 
ing.’’? ‘* Your candor astonishes me,’’ said 
the judge. “I thought it would,’’ repli 
the lad, “seeing how many big ’uns there 
are in the same business as is ashamed to 
own it!”’ 


—Detroit is anxious to discover the 
at wig pe Birra ‘ 

‘orme o kinds of paint or co oring mat- 
ter were used, but one day an ingenious young- 
ster mixed them, and applied them together. 
He fled in terror at the approach of the fore- 
man but left an admirable imitation of rose- 
wood behind him. 


—A Dubuquer quarreled with his wife the 
sel irometinjepuar as” Hakan 
e sever vein. 
fell upon her knees and implored him to. de- . 
sist, but he wouldn’t. ‘‘ Let the old fool cut 
his throat if he wants to,’’ shouted the wife, 
whereupon the man concluded he would de- 
fer the operation. 


—The Russian Government lately,.n , 
tiated a railroad loan in London the extent 
on 


of seventeen million pourds ste 
the strenth of this loan om: were placed 
with the h mills for nearly 200,000 tons 
ofrails. It is this great demand from’ 
which has stimulated the advance in railroad 
iron in England of late. _ 


—A commissioner of deeds was 
non-plussed the other day. He asked a wo- 
man, whose acknowledgment of a deed he 
was taking: ‘‘ Do you execute this deed with- 
out any fear or compulsion of your husband !’’ 
** Fear of my hushand!’’ exc the irate 
lady. ‘‘ He—compel—me! You’reafool!’’ 
And she swept indlennntie from the office. 

—Reports have been going the rounds of 
the that Kossuth, who 1s now in his 


press 
tieth y ying in. 
erty. This is d dented By a tiephew and con 
t e ungarian 
“inn 


for all his wants and lives in comfortable 
style. 


—An old lad 
husband was kil 


tthe railroad company for: - 
ages. the trial her counsel drew such 
at pic of the fate of her husband 
and son she was taken ill and died be- 
fore the suit was finished. 


—The report of the Becrstars of War, lately 
transmitted to Congress, con a stabeaion nent 
of the number of colored soldiers t 

the late war. The total number 
wr was 178,975, of. 5 - 
slaves. The Secretary states that in case the | 


the 
t | Comntittee passes, providing 


of bounty to enlisted slaves, 
be required to pay the bounty 


claim they are only eS |. the wake of: 

the Republican party, and that too, at s great 

distance. They. declare in their platform 
that they are opposed to reopening the ques- 
tions settled by the 13th; 14th, and 15th’ 
amendments to the Constitution. But the 
Democratic party opposed each one of these: 


bill to extend the provisions of the Ku-Klux 
act is not without foundation, appears from 
the following extract from an extltant letter 
concerning Wilcox county, published in that 
unrelentingly proscriptive sheet, the Selma 
Times, of the 9th instant : , 

- With a large negro majority, soanipulated 
exclusively by some of the most unscrupulous 
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Horace Greeley on the Afri- 
can in Amcrica. 


The address of this gentleman delivered 
last week before the colored people of Pough- 
keepsie will, for many reasons, attract marked 
attention in all parts of the country and nett 
pecially in the Southern States. Mr. Greeley 
is now before the country as a candidate for 
the Presidency of the United States, and his 
address was delivered, no doubt, in view of 
that fact, and it may be taken as an indica- 
tion of what the “African people,” as he 
calls them, have to expect from him in case 
he and his friends shall succeed in mitking 
themselves ‘“‘office-holders’’ instead of “‘office- 
seekers.’? The position of the speaker gives 
him an audience of millions, and a power for 
good or evil which belongs to his position 
alone. He who speaks on the relations sub- 
sisting between the colored and ‘white peo- 
ple of this country, especially when solicit- 
ing votes will be closely watched by both 
classes. That Mr. Greeley should thus early 
in the Presidential canvass strike the key- 
note on the **African,”’ proves that after all, 
he does not place him amorg the dead issues 
and obselete questions of the past about 
which no more discussion is needed or action 
demanded. In this address he takes the ne- 
gro over the course pretty thoroughly and 
evidently with no indifferent eye to the effect 
his words will be likely to produce upon the 
minds of his new allies as well as those of his 
old friends. 

It cannot be denied that Mr. Greeley in 
this Poughkeepsie address has given the 
‘“‘African people in America’”’ much whole- 
some advice. A man of his eminently prac- 
tical turn of mind, who has been a close and 
earnest student of the question as to how to 
make the best of this world, could not very 
well speak without saying something valua- 
ble, and yet we doubt if Mr. Greeley has not 
given his good advice from an outlook and in 
a tone which may go far to destroy the good 
effects of his otherwise excellent teachings. 
Taking his own political prospects into ac- 
count, it seems to us that silence was his 
best policy. He is manifestly too liberal to- 
wards the “‘Africaus”’ to suit the Democratic 
party and not quite liberal enough to meet 
the wishes of the Africans. In all Mr. Gree- 
ley has to say about indusiry, self-depend- 
ence, saving money, buying land, codpera- 
tion and the like, we fully concur, and have 
in our imperfect way said the same things a 
thousand times and expect,t continue saying 
them. These ideas meet with a hearty wel- 
come among men of sense ofjevery shade and 
color, and are needed by jpeople of every 
shade and color. A manly self-sustaining 
spirit of independence, cjn never have 
preachers too earnest or too jiumerous for us. 
Nevertheless, the spirit of jthe preacher is 
often of more consequence {han the letter of 
his sermon, and where the former is unjyst 
the latter, though true and yise, loses much 
of its power for good. 

From the start, Mr. Greel¢y in his address 
but feebly recognizes the cglored people as 
American citizens. With hn they are “‘the 
African race in America,”’ ohd plainly when 
north of certain lines of latithide much out of 
their places. The old docjrine of natural 
gravitation is hinted at as qlikely to restore 
the ‘‘African’’ to the tropiqs. His color is 
suited to a warm climate, arf] of course not 
suited to any other. He dos net propose to 
drive us under the equator, 4s the old-fash- 
ioned colonizationists once qimed to do, but 
he evidently thinks that we pught to get out 
of this North land, and that $ur staying here 
is in violation of that law $f nature which 
makes a dark-skinned race more at home in 
a warm than in a cold climat}. This feature 
of Mr. Greeley’s Poughkeeptie address will 
excite no little interest amgng the colored 
people of the country, for on}: of the deepest 
convictions that has taken pdssession of their 
minds is, that they are, and 4#f right ought to 
be, American citizens; that they have been 
here long enough to have ea‘ned the right of 
being regarded asa permapjnt part of the 
American people. They do hot, after living 
here as slaves two hundred {ind fifty years, 
like even to have it hinted, that now they 
are free, it would be naturjl for them to 
drift back to the latitude and dlimate in which 
they originated. Having stodd the American 
climate as slaves they think they can stand it 
as freemen. In this, if pur opinion is 
worth anything, we must say that we think 
them right. There is an endless deal of non- 
sense pretending to be scienge and philoso- 
phy in respect to where certjin races ought 
to locate and live. Manis ahimal not con- 
fined to any particular latitudé. He has that 
within him which makes him: master of the 
whole situation. He can make it cool where 
it is warm and warm where itis cool. He is 
everywhere a warrior against hurtful natural 
forces, and is ever noblest and greatest where 
he conquers most and has most to conquer. 
We did not think that Mr. Horace Greeley 
would at this late day come out with even a 
hint, in favor of the old climatic dogmas of 
the American Colonization Society. We 
know not what other colored men may think 
of Mr. Greeley at this point, but to us it 
seems an unjustifiable effort to alienate us 
from the land of our birth, and to in- 
duce the belief among us that we are 
strangers and pilgrims. Mr. Greeley does, 
indeed, call us citizens, and, in one 
instance speaks of us as a permanent 
part of the American people ; yet his marked 
reference to the laws of climate, to “ African 
people” amongst us, and indeed the whole 
philosophy of his lengthy address, makes the 
impression that, to the mind of the speaker, 
the colored man, after all, is an alien element 
in this country, and should hardly insist upon 
considering himself here as an equal among 
oem. it does seem to us that Mr. Gree- 
ley’s position in respect to equal rights, is far 
less commendable than that of President 
Grant. The latter has no words to waste, 
but he says just the word that the hour calls 
for. In a letter addressed to a public meet. 
ing held in Washington on the 10th instant for 
the purpose of securing the passage of the 
Supplementary Civil Rights Bill, over which 
the writer of this article presided, President 
Grant, after regretting his inability to attend 
the meeting in question, says: 

“*I beg to assure you, however, that I sym- 
pathize most cordially in any effort to secure 
Sor all our people, of whatever race, neta : 
or coler, the exercise of those rights te whi 
every citizen should be entitled,” ; 
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district contains but 
twenty-five or thirty. families, it is simply 
impossible, where two or three of those 
colored, to have separate schools ; and in 
those cases, to say that black children shall 
not go to school with white children is to say 
they shall not have any school whatever. 
But in communities such as these, while if I 
were a black man, I should not ask a separate 
school, yet I should still say if the whites 
chose to have separate schools I should not 
object to it. I should only ask that the 
schools for my children should be made as 
good, as sufficient, as schools provided for 
other men’s children. Then, if the majority 
chose that the minority should be educated 
in separate schools, I should say, ‘* Gentle- 
men, be it as you please; I have no choice 
in the matter.» A gentleman ora lady never 
discusses the question, Was it proper to re- 
fuse me an invitation to my neighbor’s party ? 
He or she accepts the fact or lets the reason 
take care of itself. Precisely so with regard 
to religious fraternity or associations for 
maintenance of divine worship. I would ad- 
vise the colored man never to make a dis- 
tinction, and never to refuse one. If the 
whites choose that the blacks shall not be 
members on equal terms of general congre- 
gations, I should accept exclusive congrega- 
tions, not as my choice, but as the choice of 
the dominant race.”’ 


Very plainly there is some monster lurking 
in the thoughts of Mr. Greeley. He knows 
that there is something mean in the exclusion 
of a person from any place on earth for no 
better reason than color, and yet he does not 
know after all but that the colored man 
ought to prefer such exclusion. The confu- 
sion of ideas which he betrays in the above 
isacommonone. Almost every one of those 
who hesitate to do us justice as a people 
plunge into the muddle of confounding civil 
rights with social privileges, and because 
they are not ready for the latter deny us the 
former. 

‘Mr. Greeley puts the case of his colored 
fellow-citizens most unfairly, (to use a very 
mild term,) when he says: ‘* A gentleman 
or lady never diseusses the question, ‘Was 
it proper to refuse me an invitation to my 
neighbor’s party?’”? A man fit to be a can- 
didate for the Presidency of the United States 
ought to be above the sophistry involved in 
this comparison. There is no analogy. To 
speak of the failure of somebody to receive an 
invitation to the party of somebody else, in 
such a connection, is to’ show that the Cin- 
cinuati candidate for the Presidency, however 
sensitive he may be to the rights of other 
men, he has no’ true sense of the outrages 
and insults daily heaped upon the colored 
people of this country solely because they 
are colored. During our recent tour to New 
Orleans in company with several colored 
gentlemen, we were most of the way com- 
pelled to ride in a miserable smoking car, 
and found it impossible to get even a meal 
for love or money. They who starved loyal 
prisoners at Andersonville and Salisbury 
would have gladly starved us; and this and 
similar barbarisms the humane Mr. Greeley 
complacently likens to the failure of one 
neighbor to invite another to his tea party, 
and argues that we should silently submit in 
the one case as in the other. We submit 
that there is a difference, however inconve- 
nient it may be for Mr. Greeley to see it just 
now, between a‘railway train and the private 
house—a difference between the table of a 
public house, where men mect as strangers 
and part as strangers, each paying his own 
way, Occupying his own room, and leaving 
his neighbor to do the same. The feeling 
that would deny a hungry man food and shel- 
ter in a public hotel because of color, would 
drive a man out of the city and State because 
of color. Rail cars, hotels, schools, and 
churches are all public places. There is no 
question of social equality involved in riding 
in the same car, stopping at the same hotel, 
attending the same church, or the same 
school, People may meet in all these places 
as they meet in the street, in the market, at 
the pump, at the State fair, on the ball ground 
to see a match game. We meet there simply 
as individuals to serve our own individual 
ends, and no one is in any degree responsible 
for the character of the other. A blind man 
can see the difference between this and what 
is called society. When people associate 
with each other voluntarily they are supposed 
to do so from mutual preference. They are 
friends or destrable acquaintances, and are 
held together by mutual attraction or by ton- 
siderations of profit or loss one way or an- 
other. But in the public school, in the 
church, in the rail car, in the hotel, no man 
has any right to say to another you have got 
a man here that I do not recognize as my 
equal, and you are bound to put him out. 
Such a man might well enough be told to 
settle that question in his own dining-room 
and parlor at home. There it is the precious 
liberty of every American citizen to lay down 
the law of equality after his own fashion. 
There a man may be judged by the company 
he keeps. But enough. 

Mr. Greeley lays down a rule of non-re- 
sistance to proscription strangely at variance 
with his whole history as a reformer. His 
own life has been a battle, and an encourage- 
ment of those who battle for rights. No 
matter what the weapon—whether moral or 
physical—he has always commended it as 
wise and proper, except in the case of colered 
men. He has always treated them as sheep 
for the slaughter. When they were dis- 
franchised in_the State of New York, and 
some of us were agitating for an alteration 
of the constitution he discouraged the move- 
ment, and told us rather coarsely to quit 
**jawing.’, He then counseled silence on 
our part just as now. He was wrong then, 
and we think he is wrong now. We distrust 
any man who has one code for the black man 
and another for the white, who preaches sub- 
mission to the one and in like circumstances 
resistance to the other. Deny Horace Gree- 
ley and his family accommodation at a public 
house when hungry ahd dusty with travel, or 
force himself and family into a filthy smoking 
car because his skin is white and his gait ig 
awkward, and let this treatment become gen- 
eral and not casual, we think Mr. Gree- 
ley would find some means of showing his 
disapproval of such treatment. It is easy to 
bear insults and outrages when they are of- 
fered to other people. It is far easier to be 
white than colored in this country. Greeley 
in a black skin would reason very differently 
from his Poughkeepele address. 

No less reprehensible than the foregoing is 
the following from the same address ; 

**T think as a 
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do for them, or can do for them, where 
t better ask. _What can we do for our- 
selves ?”” 

The fact is entirely the other way, and the 
negro’s fault is just the other way. He does 
not, and cannot, exaggerate the difficulties 
under which he labors. His fault is content- 
ment with his circumstances even when they 
are crushing him. The disposition to lean on 
others is indeed a scrious defect, but two 
hundred years in the school of dependence on 
the ‘‘ dominant class,” may account for this 
disposition to lean upon others. Neverthe- 
less, we welcome from Mr. Greeley and any 
one else, anything which is calculated to kin- 
dle a sentiment of larger independence than 
they now exhibit. But Mr. Greeley blows 
hot and cold at the same time. In one breath 
he teaches us absolute submission as the 
highest wisdom, and in the next a ‘ heroic 
spirit.”’ 

In reading his description of the colored 
race, we can pretty plainly see that the Phil- 
osopher has been somewhat unfortunate in 
the specimens of the race which have fallen 
under his observation. Knowing his reputa- 
tion for benevolence he has doubtless been 
imposed upon and greatly bored by the least 
respectable class of colored people, and they 
have made upon him an impression that they 
are fair samples of the race. The independ- 
ent, self-sustaining class he seldom sees, and 
does not know the men and women compos- 
ing it, but such a class does exist, and they 
are as large in proportion to the pauper class 
as those of any other race. The great mass 
of colored people of this country would scorn 
to ask help of any man, if they only had 
something like fair play in the use of the 
means of obtaining a living. 

With Mr, Greeley, we would have the col- 
ored man scorn to be a pauper and a de- 
pendent upon anybody but himself to make 
his way in the world. We would have him 
make the best of his limited circumstances. 
We have always insisted that the true policy 
of the white towards the negro is to “‘ give 
him fair play, and let him alone.’’ If after 
that he lives, well and good, and if on the 
other hand he dies, equally well and good. 
But until the ‘‘ dominant class” shall give 
the negro fair play, it does not become any 
member of that class to make mouths at our 
destitution and helplessness. Give us fair 
play and let us alone, and we will take care 
of ourselves. 

One good effect of this address of Mr. Gree- 
ley will be to show the colored voters of this 
country that they are not more likely to get 
this fair play under the administration of Mr. 
Greeley, than they will be under the admin- 
istration of President Grant. 
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Snalli We Surrender to the Ku- 
Klux? 


In the absence of the Enforcement Act 
Ku-Klux Klans overran the South killing, 
maiming, and burning. To be true to the 
Union, to be in favor of justice, to be a Re- 
publican, or to have fought on the side of the 
Union were offences for which that intelli- 
gence and worth of the South, Mr. Greeley 
and the Liberals are so anxious should hold 
office, organized murderous societies to pun- 
ish. By their treason the rebels had at least 
forfeited all political rights, and if those rights 
are restored they should be restored not on 
the demand of the criminals at the point of 
the bayonet, the assassin’s brutality, or 
incen y’s torch. Yet this is what the 
Liberal Republican party is organized for, 
viz: surrender to the Ku-Klux Klan. Its 
votaries declare the Enforcement Act uncon- 
stitutional and odious; find excuses for the 
outrages of the Ku-Klux because the old time 
leaders of the South, the men of intelligence, 
are excluded from office. Men who used their 
intelligence and leadership, their official posi- 
tions to plunge the nation into a conflict that 
has filled the land with mourning and entailed 
upon us a debt of such magnitude as to appal 
the occupants of every field of industry in the 
nation. 

Liberal Republicanism says that if we 
would have peace in the South, if we would 
do away with the Ku-Klux Klans, we must 
allow leading traitors to hold office instead of 
men from the Northern States and negroes. 
The Liberal Republican party would use the 
strength of the nation for defending and ex- 
alting rebels who, unless their demands are 
complied with, will continue to kill loyal men 
and women, continue to burn down school 
houses for the education of the negro. What 
is this but war on the part of the rebels? 
And what would it be but cowardice, shame- 
ful cowardice on the part of any nation to ac- 
cede to any demand coming from rebels in 
such an attitude of war? 

We have all along believed that it is the 
duty of rebels to give evidence that they ac- 
cept the situation before the Government ex- 
tends to them a full pardon for their crimes 
against it. We have not that evidence. 
Loyalty is only safe at the South to-day be- 
cause of the Enforcement Act and General 
Grant. Remove one or both, and we have 
no evidence from any demonstration of the 
rebels that peace will continue to reign in the 
Southern States. 

We do know that outrages upon loyalty 
could not be punished under the State gov- 
ernments, and it has been shown that the 
intelligence of the South by its high position 
aided in protecting from punishment all en- 
gaged in these outrages that have been a 
shame and disgrace to civilization. Has the 
intelligence of the South ever acknowledged 
that murder and arson committed in the in- 
terest of the Lost Cause are wrong and should 
be stopped? If such acknowledment has 
been made we have failed to note it. Judg- 
ing from the arguments of Liberal Republi- 
cans, the understanding with the rebels is, 
that if the Government will give all who were 
engaged in the late attempt at the life of the 
nation the right to hold office, they will for- 
ever stop the murders and arson which have 
been checked by the Enforcement Act, and 
the energy of Grant’s administration. Can 
the people of the United States, without for- 
Teiting all title to respect, énter into such an 
agreement? Is it not the duty of the Gov- 
ernment to demand respect for all its laws, 
from Southern, as well as Northern people, 
from disloyal, as well as loyal ? 

Whatever disabilities the South labors un- 
der were brought upon themselves by them- 
selves, yet we are willing to relieve them 
from those disabilities if they will show be- 
fore we do it that they intend to become good 
citizens, and to respect the rights of every 
citizen of the United States. © 

‘The Liberal Republicans mean to surrender 
to the rebels under pain of continuance of 
Ku-Klasieme. 0628s. apg oD 

The Republican party.and General Grent 
mean that the laws shall be respected and 
enforced, aud that Ku-Kluxism shall yield to 


null and void. — 
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There is not a particle of evidence extant 


| going to show thet the white people of 


South are willing, and will allow the col 
people to vote as they deem best if the Gen- 
eral Government withdraws fts protection 
from the Southern States. Horace Gree- 
ley’s paper, the New York Tribune, speaks 
of the Enforcement Act as an unprovoked in- 
sult upon the now quiet South. An insult to 
protect the loyal citizens of the nation against 
the outrages of its enemies! The present 
quietness of the South was only brought about 
by the Enforcement Act, and this quiet will 
be immediately displaced by violence and 
bloodshed upon that act ceasing to have 
effect. 

To the men who starved Union prisoners 
at Andersonville, Libby, and Belle Isle; to 
the men who have burned school-houses, 
maimed, outraged, and killed Unionists in 
the South, and who have only partially ceased 
their outrages because of the vigor with which 
the General Government has attempted to 


rebels, it is to the hands of these men that 
Horace Greeley, the New York Tribune, and 
the liberal Republican party would thrust 
back from the protecting care of the nation 
the weak and defenceless black loyalty of the 
South. 

The Democratic party has ever been the 
enemy of freedom. ‘That party voted against 
emancipation, voted against the 14th and 
15th amendments, voted against the Enforce- 
ment Act, Civil Rights, and is voting against 
civil rights to-day. It is with this party 
Horace Greeley seeks to unite the Liberal 
Republicans in order that he may be elected 
President of the United States, Liberal Re- 
publicans vote against civil rights, in favor 
of caste in schools in order to bring them- 
selves nearer the Democratic party and thus 
secure its approbation. Civil Rights killed 
in the Senate by Liberal Republican votes, 


the leading Liberal Republicans ofthe Senate; 
nothing encouraging to the black voter in 


ment. 
render. 


Is the Tribune a Non-Partisan 
Paper? 


gation, namely: their hostility to one man ; 
that its originators and representatives are 
looking to Baltimore in breathless suspense, 
well knowing that all their chances of success 
are depending on their indorsement by their 
former adversary, and that otherwise their 
prospects for the present as well as the future 
will be destroyed at one blow. Though no 
party organ in this sense, the Tribune has 


sophisms, the malignant distortions and in- 
sinuations resorted to by avowed party or- 
gans not of the highest order. While it was 
fairly and honestly fighting the Democrats 
through many years, it seems to have been 
their docile pupil at the same time, and prac- 


ble to extricate ourselves decently from the 
difficulty. The bad faith of this charge was 
outweighed only by its clumsiness, for the 


by the Senate but by the whole people, 


approval of the President. 


transacted, and if the Treaty nevertheless 
were as defective as the opposition wanted 


share a large part of the responsibility, since 
they have been its sponsors, Why did the 


It was then jubilant over it like everybody 
else, until it found it convenient to make 
political out of it. Of course it had to 
abandon this position when the whole state 
of affairs in England, the precarious situation 
of the Gladstone Ministry became fully known 


rantable course in self-defense against the 
Tories. 
key-note ; it blew defiance and spread-eagle 
buncombe about our national honor and 
would fain have urged the Administration on 
a course that must necessarily have led to 
the entire failure of the Treaty and the 
breaking off of all negotiations, with a view 
of reaping a full crop of new material for de- 
nunciations and of making an investment in 
the general disappointment and discontent 


quence. How nice it would have been to 


Horace Greeley! This eminently patriotic 


sensible and honest course of the President, 


the sovereign people, he has submitted the 


bly legitimate, patriotic, and Republican, 


text to raise #he favorite cry of *‘usurpation 


dent for what it preténds to be an acknowl- 
edgment of weakness and incapacity, Sueh 
attacks certainly do less harm than even 
musquito bites, yet we should like to know 


lights.in them can disclaim being a partisan 


organ. 

~ Again, the other day the President sent a 
message to Congress, recommending legisla- 
tion for the protection of the immigrants 
against the swindlers and speculatois who prey 





on them, and often strip them of everything 
to start life with in a foreign land, and in 


on of 


shield its loyal citizens from the ravages of 


the Enforcement Act bitterly denounced by 


any action of the leaders of the new move- 
To the rebels everything even sur- 


The New York Tribune deems it necessary 
to declare whenever there is an opportunity, 
that it is no party organ, a declaration it 
never thought of making in its former better 
days when it was a fair exponent of the fun- 
damental principles of the Republican party. 
It is true the Tribune is no party organ in so 
far that it no longer represents a party but 
merely a faction, consisting of the most hetero- 
geneous elements held together by a mere ne- 
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‘| thatno kind-hearted, benevolent man whethe: 


Republican, Democrat, or Liberal can take 
eption to. It has absolutely no bearing 
on party politics, and it might consequently 
have been supposed that even a tolerably 
decent party organ would devote a few lines 
in its editorial columns to the subject, com- 
mending the spirit from which the message 
emanated, and the measure that it is to pro- 
mote. The Tribune, however, has done noth- 
ing of the kind; according to its new cate- 
chism, that nothing good can come from 
Grant, it has kept entirely silent about that 
which it cannot oppose, and if it were not 
for the general press report, its readers would 
never learn that such a message had been 
transmitted, unless the Tribune yet deter- 
mines to break its silence in order to hold the 
President’s message up as a bid for the votes 
of naturalized citizens, though even then it 
will have hard work to conceal that at all 
events it would be a more honest and humane 
bid than that made by Mr. Schurz through 
the French arms investigation. 








Death of Asa Anthony. 


An extract from a letter of FREDERICK 
Dova ass, Sr. : 

My Dear Son Frederick: ‘‘ Your letter an- 
nouncing the decease of my old and valued 
friend, Asa Anthony, of Rochester, N. Y., 
was indeed a sad surprise tome. Though he 
had reached his three score years and ten, he 
was so bright, strong, and cheerful when I last 
saw him, that I hoped he would be spared to 
his dear family and friends yet many years. 
His“death breaks another link in the chain of 
that circle of my true and loved friends in 
Rochester, who stood by me and cheered me 
on in my early efforts in the anti-slavery 
cause, and among all the tried and true ones 
of that circle I remember none truer, steadier, 
and more faithful than Asa Anthony. His 
life was in all things high and beautiful. Few 
men struggling as he did with the hardships 
and limitations imposed by humble circum- 
stances, has given his immediate surround- 
ings a nobler example of industry and perse- 
verance in overcoming them, and have the 
while, performed more acts of noble charity 
for those whom he accounted less fortunate 


this and that particular form of belief, and 
throng the pathway of life with entangling 
theologies, abounding in all manner of con- 
tradictions, but this man rose above them all, 
and lived a life of simple justice and love. 
His religion was to be right and to do good. 
In his family, among his friends, in his deal- 
ings with the outside world, his serene spirit 
was ever manifest.. To the curtain of death 
such a man may be followed with no other 
sadness than that which arises from a sense 
of separation from those we love, and whose 


than himself. Men talk of the influence of 


presence adds to our happiness.’’ 








The National Committee eof Coal- 
ored Men. 


The gentlemen appointed by the Conven- 
tion, recently held in New Orleans, to present 
the demand of the colored people of the na- 
tion for a recognition of their equality before 

3 <u ¢the law to the Convention of the Republican 
adopted the unfair warfare, excels in the anti which meets in Philadelphia on the Sth 
proximo, should forward their names or their 
proxies at once to Frederick G. Barbadoes, 
Esq., Washington, D.C. We trust that the 
Philadelphia Convention will insert in its plat- 
form a plank in favor of Civil Rights as defined 


tices now the tricks it has learned of them 
against its old associates, the Republicans. 
How glaringly and unfairly partisan-like has 
been its attitude in reference to the difficult 
and entangled Alabama affair! When Eng- 
land raised its dismal how] about the indirect 
claims, it was a settled matter with the 
Tribune that it was entirely the Administra- 
tions fault that had managed things so blun- 
deringly, had compromised our national honor 
to such a degree as to make it next to impos- 


Tribune eould not reasonably suppose that its 
readers should be so destitute of memory as 
to have forgotten that the Treaty had been 
discussed, approved, and ratified not merely 


thanks to the Tribune, which had been instru- 


mental in bringing it before the public and 
as it was asserted, with the knowledge and 


Never an im- 
portant affair was more fairly and honestly 


it, the whole Senate and the press have to 


Tribune not open its mouth then for criticism ? 


nere, which had been driven to their unwar- 


Then the Tribune struck another 


that would have been the inevitable conse- 


have this old difficulty finally and triumph- 
antly settled by the administration of 


design, however, has been foiled by the truly 


Placed, as it were, between two fires, and 
sincerely intent on carrying out the will of 


whole matter to the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations, and though such action 
may not be customary it is incontesta- 


So greedy was the Tribune for some mistake, 
some fatal error, something to produce dis- |: 
satisfaction that it cannot conceal its disap- 
pointment, and in the absence of any pre- 


of power,” it attempts to ridicule the Presi- 


on what ground a, paper that evidently de-| 


by Senator Sumner’s Supplementary Civil 
Rights Bill. Liberal Republicans fail to 
acknowledge our civil right to travel and be 


lican party take broader ground and show 
itself to be in truth liberal Republicans. 














Wayland Seminary. 
The examinations at Wayland Seminary 


next week. This is one of our best institu- 
tions of learning, and great advancement has 
been made taking into consideration that but 
a few years ago most of the students were 
toiling under a cruel task master. The pub- 
lic are invited to attend. The examinations 
begin at 9} o’clock A. M. each day. On 
Wednesday evening the concluding exercises, 
consisting of essays and orations will take 
place at 19th street Baptist Church. 


THE statement having been extensivel 
published by the Greeleyites that this Ad- 
ministration has done nothing for the colored 
people, there is the best of authority for con- 

cting it, as in pro on to population 
they are better provided for in the civil ser- 
vice than the pale faces,— Wash. Republican. 

The statement of the Greeleyites certainly 
is not founded on fact; neither is the state- 
ment of the Republican, that the colored peo- 
ple are better provided for than the pale 
faces. We have not one dozen colored clerks 
in the Departments here, but one colored 
lady clerk among hundreds of white ladies, 
We are not better provided for, but very far 
from being as well provided for, as are the 
white people. 


Celored School Examinations. 


Our colored schools are now undergoing 
examination. Reports from those examined 
thus far show a cheering improvement on the 
part of the scholars over the last year.. The 
examinations are being conducted by Prof. 
George B. Vashon and the Superintendent, 
Mr. George F. T. Cooke. 


sa@r-Colonel Daniel R. Anthony, editor and 
proprietor of the Leavenworth Times, and 
also Mayor of that city isin town. Colonel 
Anthony is one of the pioneers of Kansas, 
having-gone out there from Rochester, New 
York, in the troublous times. of that then 
Territory. . He has ever been firm and 
staunch as a Republican, and much of the 


this gentleman. . 
—__—_—_—_—_— 


JUDGE COLT, of Pittsfield, Massachusetts, 
who recently returned from a Southern trip, 
narrates his visit to a court at Charleston, Ss. 
C., where judge, jury, lawyers and all were 


oes, and e ed in trying a white man. 
Saceet 


in a community where a large majority are 
negroes than it is for judge, jury, and law- 


large majority of the community is white ? 
—_—_ 


vertising columns that Prof. Barber, of How- 


Tue hall of the Young Men’s 
Association in this city is used: for negro 
minstrel concerts, while the Association holds 
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educated in common schools ; let the Repub-| 


will begin to-day and close.on Tuesday of 


prosperity of that city is due to the efforts of 


Why should this be any more remarkable | 
yers to be white trying a negro where the- 
8@F-It will be seen by reference to our ad-|. 
ard University, offers an inducement to the |. 


highly advantageous to them during the come.) 





its anniversary meeting in the Congregational | 
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by the hypocrisy of professgd Christians and 


those who will not acce ‘teachings of 
the phesdheocd cty alist Iv i 

Considered an inferior people the blacks 
were set. aside in all the white: churches in 
out of the way corners, till at last their self- 
respect revolted and they began to build 
their own churches. At first their churches 
were necessarily rude and cheap structures, 
because they had not the same access to the 
avenues of wealth that white Christians had, 
and further because the white Christians for- 
getting that the laborer was worthy of his 
hire, carried on a Christian system of rob- 
bery against his black brother, not only 
taking his labor by force from him but #téal- 
mg (in a Christian way) his wife and children 
and selling them to build Christian white 
Churches. In the beginning, then, under slav- 
ery colored churches generally, were ofan in- 
ferior pattern, but since we have become free 
from the fetters and robbery of Christian 
owners and our children are no longer sold 
to build churches for the whites, our churehes 
approximate with a charming nearness in 
point of architectural beauty to the churches 
of those who from our blood and sweat 
erected tabernacles in which to make a mock 
of God and humanity. 

The latest achievement in this city by the 
colored people, in the way of a tasty and 
beautiful church edifice is that of the Fif- 
teenth street Presbyterian Church. Among 
the communicants at that church are to be 
found some of our most refined and intelli- 
gent colored citizens, who are up to the 
times and who do not believe in remaining in 
the non-progressive position into which they 
wereforced by the system of slavery. We 
presume not many of the members of this 
church were actually slayes, but as every 
colored man, woman, and child all over the 
United States. suffered under a proscription 
born of slavery, they were subject to the dis- 
advantages of being of that race from which 
slaves came. On Sunday morning last the 
new church was thrown open attracting a 
large audience to hear the able sermon de- 
livered by the Rev. J. B. Reeves. 

Not only is it shown by this church edifice 
that the members are up with the times in 
that progressive spirit which tears down old 
structures and erects in their stead new and 
better ones, but we have’ evidence in the 
ability of the pastor of an intellectual im- 
provement on the olden time, when colored 
men were not allowed to get an education. 
Messrs, Wm. J. Wilson, John A. Gray, 
David Fisher, Henry W. Lee, and J. C. Hart 
were the building committe, to whom great 
credit is due for the result attained. They 
were ably assisted in their labors by the 
Board of Trustees and the ladies of the 
church. 


Mr. WM. L. FREEMAN, who accompanied 
ex-Senator Seward in his trip around the 
world, gave a highly interesting and instruct- 
ive account of what he saw and heard on that 
expedition, at Union Bethel’ Church on 
Wednesday evening last. The audience was 
not so large as it should have been. We 
trust that his next lecture will be more largely 
attended. 

—_—_—_—_—_—! 

To General O. E. Babcock the citizens and 
visitors of Washington are indebted for the 
splendid resorts to avoid the heat and dust, 
furnished by our parks. Under the supervi- 
sion of General Babcock, LaFayette Square 
and the White Lot have been greatly im- 
proved, and are now beautiful and fashion- 
able resorts. 
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We are indebted to the Superintendent of 
the Census for advance sheets of the tables 
containing statistics of Agriculture, which 
are to form a part. of the volume. on the In- 
dustry of the United States, Ninth Census, 
1870. 





i ccarecesdanaiciiinantniaimetenetiatiatenaaearadaeac ae 
READ the letter of Judge Stanley Mat- 
thews, printed elsewhere, Mr, Matthews 
was temporary chairman of the Cincinnati 
Convention, and certainly must know that of 
which he aftirms. 


New York sends a colored man, in the 


‘person of Rev. Wm. F. Butler, as delegate 


at large to the Philadelphia Republican Con- 
vention. 
eed 
Ku-Kluxism. 


It will be seen by the follewing taken from 
the Mississippi Pilot, that those for whose 
benefit the Liberal Republican party was or- 
ganized are beginning to take courage, pos- 
sibly by reason of the friendship for them so 
strongly manifested by the Greeleyites in- 
side and ovt of Congress. School houses 
burned, teachers beaten and killed, bystand- 
ers not interfering to assist the right, the re- 
spectable portion of the people 
violence are what we are to have with Lib- 
eral Republicanism triumphant : 


Eatin by prs nso Arce Williams, an 
hman of: education.and apparent good 
character, is the victim of the last schoo] out- 
rage. Williams’ statement is, that. having 
formerly taught a white school in Madison 
county, he was induced to undertake the 
management of a colored school in Copiah 
county, and on or about the 12th of April last 
went to Good Hope, some two miles from 
Martinsville Depot, and there succeeded in 


openifg stich a school, having thirty-five 
children - ‘When May A reached 
there the co people were afraid. They 
said that there were strong objections on the 
part of influential whites, and they feared the 
school ‘could not be kept up. ‘Still, being 
anxious to learn the institution was started. 


‘He had seventy-one on his list, and the aver- 


age attendance was.as stated. About the 
enth ult., Mr. Tyson, with whom Wil- 
liams boarded, said he could keep him no 
longer, and advised that the school business 

better be dropped. This Williams re- 
fused to do.. Finding no other accommoda- 
tions, the teacher secured board in Hazlehurst 
and walked out, seven miles, each morning 
odes = +. seven rear Boyes again 
each evening, r coneluding duties for 
the day... He had therefore no abundant lack 
of physical exercise. About a week ago last 
Tuesday, Williams says that, as he was eat- 
ng frugal dinner alone in the woods, two 
white men same to the school house, showed 
weapons, and frightened the children terribly. 
Subsequently the.;same men went where 
Williams was, asked his etc., and “‘if 
he kept the nigger’ school ?’ ‘Williams gave 
his name, and hie did ‘teach the colored 
school The men then told him they wanted 
to be directed ta.‘Maftin’s store. He went 


| estest.i 


be continued, and Wil 
ae Marine nar satines “Wilda 


desired» quarrel. ‘He at least accused Wik 
made statements 


of haying ——— 
denied. One result was thatMardn's ba is are 
deeper assaulted the teacher, he was 

down, and badly beaten. Some men stand- 
ing by offered no assistance and Wine, 98 
soon as he was able, left thé locality. ere 
are twenty-one colored and fifty-two white 
schools in Co county, we are informed, 
but in the mentioned colored are 
evidently not wanted. ‘No remarks are re- 
quired upon the above circumstances, as told 
by Mr. Williams ; and as the case will proba- 
bly be brought before the United States 
Court, the evidence in the matter will be 
given to the public in an official form. 


; 
tl 


Periodicals. 


With the June number, Harper’s Magazine 
enters upon its forty-fifth volume. This 
nujnber contains the first of the promised 
series of papers by Emilio Castelar on ‘‘ The 
Republican Movement in Europe.’ These 
papers will run through ten or twelve num- 
bers of the Magazine, embracing the history 
of the development of Republican tendencies 
in Europe among the Latin, Slavonic, Ger- 
manic, and Saxon peoples, with graphic 
sketches of eminent republican leaders and 
writers. While Sefior Castelar writes with 
a pen of fire, while he draws upon the wealth 
of an imagination which is almost Oriental 
in its exuberance, yet his philosophical anal- 
ysis, his scholarly culture, and his nervous, 
concise style are hot less wonderful than his 
magnetic eloquence. In this first paper his 
masterly review of the work of the eighteenth 
century, his exposition of the essentially 
democratic tendencies of Europe, and his 
graphic portraiture of such men as Victor 
Hugo, Lamartine, Lamennais, Raspail,Roche- 
fort, and Gambetta, are unsurpassed in the 
literature of this century. These papers are 
translated by John Hay; & personal friend of 
the Spanish statesman, and his most faithful 
and eloquent interpreter. 

Anthony Trollope’s “Golden Lion of 
Granpere”’ and Miss Thackeray’s ‘* Old Ken- 
sington’”’ are continued. The latter bids 
fuir to prove the most charming and popular 
story ever written by this celebrated author- 
ess. We are also promised, before the close 
of this volume, serial stories from Charles 
Reade and Wilkie Collins—that of the for- 
mer to begin in the August number. 

The June number opens with a profusely . 
illustrated article, by Junius Henri Browne, 
on “The German Gambling-Spas’’—Baden, 
Hamberg, Wiesbaden, and Ems. In these 
places the gambling license expifes this year 
by limitation, and is not to be renewed. 

The third installment of Porte Crayon’s 
“ Mountains” is given, with twelve charac- 
teristic illustrations drawn by the author. 

A. H. Guernsey contributes an interesting 
paper—beautifully illustrated—on “* The He- 
brew Exodus’’-—the materials and illustra- 
tions being drawn from E. H. Palmer’s 
recent remarkable work, ‘‘ The Desert of the 
Exodus.” 

Charles Nordhoff, in a second paper on 
California, embellished with nineteen {llus- 
trations, tells us what to see in that country, 
and how to see it. He gives, by the way, a 
very interesting history of the inception and 
growth of the Central Pacific Railroad enter- 
prise. He introduces us to the big trees of 
California, the wonders of the Yosemite Val- 
ley, the picturesque sights in San Francisco, 
and other features of interest to tourists. 

Mrs. Caroline A. Merighi’s “One Night 
in Venice” is a wonderfully musical poem, 
telling the story of a passionate love, and its 
fatal ending. ‘The accompanying illustration 
is drawn by Charles Parsons. Rose Terry 
contributes a poem, “Dorn Riischen, the 
Myth,”’ translating the fable of the Sleeping 
Beauty into exquisitely beautiful verse. 

One of the most striking articles in this 
number is that on “John Wesley and his 
Times,’’ by Eugene Lawrence. Scarcely any 
drama could be more interesting than this 
brilliant review of one of the most remakable 
lives on record. . 

“ Aunt Pen’s Funeral’ is one of Harriet 
Prescott Spofford’s best stories ; two of My 
Lady-Loves,” by Susan A. Cooper, is a very 
charmingly told sketch of a rural romance. 

The Editorial Departments are very full 
and interesting, including an unusually amus- 
ing Drawer. The Easy Chair-discourses of 
Nilsson and the modern tendencies of the 
opera ; of Good Friday in New York; and 
of the historical associations of London and 
other great cities. 

Altogether, the June number of Harper, 
with seventy-five excellent illustrations, and 
with its various contributions from the best 
magazine writers of the day, bravely inaugu- 
rates the new volume, which, in addition to 
its present attraciions, promises, ere its close, 
to include others sufficiently remarkable of 
themselves to place this popular Monthly be- 
yond the reach of competition or comparison. 


In the current issue of Lippincoit’s Maga- 
zine Mr. Whymper concludes his charming 
sketches of adventure in the Alps with a 
graphic and thrilling account of his famous 
and unfortunate ascent of the Matterhorn. 
The accident by which several of his com- 
panions were dashed over the edge of a lofty 
precipice is described in a manner so striking 
that the reader is almost made to share the 
excitement of the occasion, The narrative 
and the illustrations accompanying it are 
alike worthy of the author’s reputation. 
“The Strange Adventures of a Phaeten,’’ 
by Mr. Black, progresses in a delightful way, 
affording at each installment fresh and pow- 
erful delineations of character. ‘‘Aytoum’? is 
concluded. The skillful and harmonious ar- 
rangement of its plot, and the artistic unray- 
elment of the story, prove that the anony- 
mous author is gifted with an unusyal amount 
of talent. ‘‘Constantinople’” is the title of 
an illustrated article by the Rev. F. W. Hol- 
Jand, descriptive of the most salient. and 
noteworthy characteristics of the ‘Turkish 
metropolis. It is written in a clear and en- 
gaging style. Miss Kate Hilliard’s sketch of 
Pierre Ronsard, the master-poet of the 
Renaissance, is remarkable for a. scholarly 
appreciation of the subject, a delicate and 
cultivated style, and a singular skill in pre- 
senting to the reader in a condensed. api 
striking manner the most attractive and im- 
portant points in the. life, character, and 
writings of Ronsard. ‘tA Draft on the Bank 
of Spain” is a finely written: ond agreeable 
story, which a without ’ 
“The Great Idea,” by the Hon. Cliarles K. 
—, the late Minister of the United 
States at Athens, explains the aspirations 
and plans of those statesmen who ‘are ‘labor- 
ing for the establishment of a “Hellenic Ei- 
pire, Comprising the present Kingdom ‘of 


|iar acquaintance with tlie s 


ticle is written in a style that shows a famil- 
t in ‘all its 
Art Collections of Philadelphia” is devéted to 
a description of the gallery of Mr: Same! B. 





















































































































































th otek 
criticism, it is, thus far, the best of the series. 
Th {London Clubs?” by Regmanld, Wynford, 


Will be found ‘9 very entertaining sand yivid 


sketch of the character and pursuits of the 


great clubs of the’ English métropolis. Its 
author appears to write from an extended 
personal experience, There are two poems 
in the present number of. Lippincott’s, ““Car- 
cassonne,’”’ from the French of Gustave 
Nadaud, by John R. Thompson, and *+A)- 


ways,” a Florida Lyric, by W. W. Harney. 
Both are agreeable productions. 


“Through Hell’s Glen to Inverary,”’ wherein 
is given a description of the residence of the 


Duke of Argyll, and much pleasant chat 


about the duke and his family. 





The American Educational Monthly for June 


is at hand, filled, as usual, with highly in- 


structive and entertaining matter. 


York: published by J. W. Schermerhorn & 
Co., 14 Bond street. 








The Cincinnati Convention. 





Judge Sianiey Matthews Repudtates tts Re- 


feormatory Pretensions, 


Judge Stanley Matthews, of Cincinnati, in 
is speech, on assuming his 
airman of the late so- 


the course of 
duty as temporary c 
called Liberal Republican Convention held in 
that city, made the following statement ; 


** And so, gentlemen, in every Department 
of the Government the slow poison of corrup- 


tion—only not sufficiently slow—seems to 
haye. pervaded the whole civil and political 
administration of the country from the head 
to the foot.”? [Applause. ] 

A personal friend of Judge Matthews, con- 
nected with one of the Departments of this 
city, after reading his speech, wrote a letter 
to the Judge, calling his attention to the 
above statement, and expressing the hope 
that when he should come to look calmly at 
the statement he would regret he ever made 
it. This brought from Judge Matthews the 
following answer, which is now made public 
with his permission : 

CINCINNATI, May 6, 1872. 

My Dear Sir—Nothing connected with the 
recent disgraced and disgraceful convention 
at this place has given me so much pain as 
your note calling my attention to a statement 
taken from a speech of mine, pointed with the 
interpretation you evidently put upon it. 

Allow me in the first place to say that I 
was put forward as temporary Chairman of 
that convention without an hour’s notice, and 
that consequently what I said was totally 
unpremeditated ; and in the next place that 
the extract you make, and which if I had in- 
tended to be taken in its literal sense would 
be justly a matter of regret that it had been 
uttered, does not represent the truth of my 
sentiments. 

On the contrary, I have no reason to be- 
lieve, and never have believed, that person- 
ally the present Administration were guilty 
of corrupt conduct or motives, and I ought to 
have expressed myself so as to have avoided 
any such charge. What I was striving to 
say had reference to the general corruption 
of our public political life, pervading it in 
every department, whereby personal and 


party ends seemed to. be substituted for the | past struggles, the success of which gave life | and in his eagle talons bore 


public good, and the latest and best illustra- 
tion of which I am free to say is now to be 
found in the action of the convention in the 
presence of which this declaration was made. 

I am greatly chagrined at the whole mat- 


ter, my Own participation in it included,.and | jain down the burden of his wearisome life. | that of Colfax to Grant, and never one more 


have coneluded, perhaps not sufficiently soon, 
that as a politician and as a President-maker 
I am not a success. 


I greatly regret that I have given cause of | needful slumber, nor be hurried from his | ton, o 


offense to you and to many other personal 
friends, whose integrity I may have seemed 
to have questioned, but which I can assure 
you was farthest from my thought. 


I hope you will be able to regard it as | the sons of men learn to think of thee as | to deceive the President by using his patron- 


though it had never been said. 
Very respectfully, your friend, 
STANLEY MATTHEWS. 
i> <> Go - - — “ 


Equal Rights for All. 

The aoe opportunity of the Republican 
Philadelphia Convention is to accept the issue 
ignored by the Cincinnati Liberal movement, 
and make the Republican party, as’ hereto- 
fore, the champion of equal rights and justice 
to all. Liberal leaders like Trumbull and 
Schurz and Greeley have sunk their princi- 
ples in the hope of catching the votes of reb- 
els and n haters. Only Senator Sumner 
of the opposition to President Grant, remains 
true to the cause of the colored men, and he 
is doubtless preparing ere this to return to 
the regular Republican fold. In the Senate 


all the bolting Republicans were most bitter 


inst his civil rights bill, and it was only 
added to the proposition f 


Tribune re 
saddled 


he had been all his life a pro-slave 
crat. 


ever.—Rochestcr Express. 
Rall 


Death of John D. Seville. 








It is with feelings of deep regret that we 
are this morning called upon to chronicle the 
decease of John D. Seville, one of our most 


prominent and intelligent colored citizens 
which event occurred on Saturday morning 
between 9 and 10 o’clock, after an illness’ o 
about one week. Deceased came to Potts 


ville about four years ago, and took posses- 
sion of the Union Hall restaurant, which 
business he conducted up to the time of his 
death in such a manner as to make it a fa- 
vorite resort for first-class custom, and by his 
superior knowledge and genteel manners 
He was a 
man of good education, and had command of 
more languages, perhaps, than any other man 


drew around him hosts of friends. 


in Pottsville, acquired in his extensive tray 
els in the different quarters of the globe 


About two years ago he was initiated into 
Camp 36, Patriotic Order Sons of America, in 


this borough, being the first colored man eve 
admitted to that Order: His remains will’b 


attended to the depot this morning by Camps 
14 and 36, and a committee of the Order will 
accompany them to Philadelphia, where in- 
terment will take place in Mt. Olive Ceme- 
tery. A good man has passed away, and his 
loss is deeply mourned by all who knew bin. 


Miner’s Journal, Pottsville, Penna. ‘ 


———— << > ---- -—- 
Then and Now. 


Four years ago, 


United States Senate, he wrote as follows: 


‘*T’o become a tool in the hands of the 
common enemy is about the lowest point of 
respectability a member of the Radical Evy 

tica 


can reach in this crisis, whatever his po 
grievances may be.”’ 


How does this declaration tally with Mr. 


Schurz’s course now ? 





—The Golden Age (Greeley organ) says 


“Our 
Monthly Gossip,” among other good things, 
contains, this month, an article entitled 


New 


or univetsal am- 
nesty by the votes of administration Senators 
and that of Vice President Colfax. The 
ts that the amnesty bill is to be 
th this obnoxious proposition, and 
in that regret Mr. Greeley seals his own de- 
feat. He was one of the five or six men, who, 
on pérsonal grounds, might have claimed to 
divide the vote of the colored people ;_ but his 
declaration against their equal rights, niles 
him as conclusively from this possibility as if 
Demo- 
And this is no slight consideration. 
There are eight Southern States with as many 
hundred thousand of colored voters, where 
the latter hold the balance of power, and 
their vote must inevitably be given to the 
nominee of the Philadelphia Convention. 
Greeley, as the candidate of Democrats and 
the enemies of the colored people, cannot 
control the vote which he, as a life-long op- 
—— of slavery, might fairly have claimed. 
fe will not get it in the South, and, as the 
character of the contest becomes better un- 
derstood, the Republican voters for Greeley 
in the North will become more infrequent than 


when Carl Schurz was 
aiming to secure his own election to the 









among 
men in their graves? In the principles of 
Christianity where is this laiddown? In the 
Constitution of ‘the’ United States ‘where is 
this recognized? Y¥et a Christian people 
have practiced it year by year in the decora- 
tion of the soldiers’ graves at Arlington, in 
this city. I was never more surprised than 
when, & year ago, I ‘attended the decoration 
of the graves of soldiers, many of whom fought 
in the support of the Union, and observed 
crowds of persons passing unobservedly the 
sacred spot where thousands of colored men’s 
bones lie buried in the dust, and this unob- 
servance was more remarkable and painful 
when I was told that colored men subscribed 
money and time to the decoration of the 
white soldiers’ graves, whilé not a glance 
was cast by any one at those graves in which 
lie men who fought bravely, not so much for 
their liberty, as this was not certain, as in the 
salvation of the Union. No heathen rite, 
nor savage practice among the uncivilized 
nations of the earth, can find its parallel in 
in this treatment. Discrimination among 

dead bones! Whatis the use of your churches 
and your Christianity when its advocates 

can perpetrate such diabolical acts of inhu- 
manity ? 

The 30th of this month is set apart for the 

decoration of soldiers’ graves. I humbly ap- 

peal to a civilized community, a Christian 

people, a Republic based upon equality to 

all men, a Government of righteousness, to 

wipe out from its dark pages in this day of 
light, that leaf from which men have read to 

discriminate among their fellow men even in 

the grave. Colored and white orators send 

your voices to Heaven in praise of the bravery 
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fc y 
the hurden,. Greeley’s lightning trip South, 
stopping a few moments only at point, 
where he met only the shrewd and -adroit 
depts who had been sent out by a studied 
effort of the people to meet him. In fact he 
had received fully as much correct informa- 
tion of that deep-rooted hostility to the Gen- 
eral Government, freedom of speech, thought, 
and civil and political liberty as he would 
standing on Sandy Hook gazing at the in- 
habitants of the moon through a bit of 
smoked glass, to say nothing of the horrors 
of the fiends known as the Ku-Klux. If 
Horace Greeley wants to get at the real 
situation of this country let him step out of 
fine parlors and try the rural districts. 
Plainly speaking, let him try the bushes 
and advocate true Republican doctrines, and 
my head for it, he then will speak as I do. 
I have read the Tribune for fifteen years and 
have admired him on many occasions, but if 
he now places himself in such a condition as 
to elevate the Democracy to power then I 
must take issue with him pleading in behalf 
of the lives and liberties of the American 
citizens. > 

The Memphis Appeal, one of the most bit- 
ter and ultra Democratic papers of this sec- 
tion, in calling on the South to support 
Greeley appeals to them in the strongest 
terms known to genius to suffer it this once, 
as Tennessee did with Senter, and that the 
result will inevitably be the same as the case 
is to-day with Tennessee. This all know. 
May the god of political fortune, justice, and 
right to all hide from this great nation such a 
political calamity. I have an abiding confi- 
dence in the patriotic, liberty-loving Ameri- 
can citizen which inspires me with the hope 
during these gloomy hours, that the destiny 
of the Republic is beyond any such an igno- 
minious fate. 





of men-—not white men alone, but white and 
colored. Pay tribute to both these classes, 
irrespective of color or past condition! 
Wreathe the grave of the colored and white 
man! Link them with evergreen in token 
of their firmness to a just cause! I have no 
desire to see another decoration based upon 
discrimination of color. 

When we contemplate the close of life, the 
termination of man’s designs and hopes, the 
silence that now reigns among those who, a 
little while ago, were so busy, and others 
who, heedless to the cries of father and 
mother, deaf to the lamentation of their chil- 
dren, regardless of the wailing of friends, 
entered the battle-field, with strong and 
sinewy arms, fighting in the great cause of 
the preservation of the Union, who can avoid 
being touched with sensations at once awful 
and tender? What ‘heart but then warms 
with the glow of humanity? In whose eye 
does not the tear gather on thinking of the 











































and liberty to the very,men who deny us 
respect, and not: only upon the face of the 
earth, but erect a barrier in the grave. 

The poor colored soldier, once a slave, has 


No more shall he ,hear the insolent calls of 
his master. No more shall he be raised from 


lowly meal to undergo the repeated labors 
of the day. Oh, vain and inconstant world! 
Oh, fleeting and transient life! When will 


they ought? When will the white man learn 
humanity to the negro? 

But I am cautioned ere I lay the blame on 
the wrong man’s shoulders. In part this is 
true. 
themselves do not pay the merited tribute to 
the graves of the heroes of their race, of 
whom they were not a few? The G. A. R. 
claims that the right is yours, the exercise of 
it is your choice. Then be not wanting in 
showing a like esteem for the departed soldier 
of African descent. It is natural for the 
white man to take care of his own. The fowl 
nestles her own chickens. The lioness de- 
fends her own cub, and this seems to be na- 
ture’s teaching. We can no more ask the 
white man to decorate the graves of our col- 
ored soldiers than we can compel him to 
take a seat beside us in any public place. 
The right to sit where we please we ask, and 
the same must be given to him. But what 
excuse have our colored ladies and prominent 
colored men? Why do not the former as- 
semble at the rooms where the flowers are 
deposited and make wreaths, &c., to decorate 
the graves of our colored soldiers? Why do 
not the latter speak in praise of the heroes 
in the colored ranks? This is imperative so 
long as discrimination is shown, and there is 
no alternative.’ It is shameful to see our 
colored ladies mingling in a crowd of white 
ladies, the latter over the graves of the dead 
of their race, the former with their backs to 
the dead of their race. 

I prefer a common action in a common 
cause. I hate discrimination. In the former 
portion of my letter I wish to call attention 
to past prejudices, traces of which are still to 
be seen. 

I know the G. A. Rvha@s in its ranks col- 
ored gentlemen, who would lose their right 
arm before they woild ally themselves to a 
dis¢riminating Glass of people.” But what can 
a few do when large numbers stand and look 
,| on, talk, and lay blame without knowing 
»| facts. On our part action is needed in all 
| directions. We are to work out ourown sal- 
~ | vation. This day, nay this ‘h6ur; ¢alls loudly 
for union. ‘None the les#@@es reason call 
for equality It is my eatiest hope that on 
the coming day a new order of things will be. 
That I shall see equal eate@m shown for the 
heroes who died in # common cause. Coloted 
and white ladies over ‘the graves of men irre- 
spective of color. If not let it be our duty to 
teach love as Christianity teaches it. Dis- 
crimination among dead men’s bones is a 
disgrace to a so-called civilized community. 


: D. A. STRAKER. 





The Election of Greeley the 
Triumph of Ku-Kiuxiem. 


CorinTH, Miss., May 16, 1872. 
To the Editor of the New National Era: 

Dear Sin: Your paper for the week end- 
ing May 11, 1872, haa not reached me; it 
certainly has been lost by the mail, Your 
journal is of vast importance to me, and I 
would most respectfully. request that you 
forward another umber. That my files re- 
main intact I beg this as an especial favor. 

Politically the indications are quite strong 
that the rebel Democracy of the South will 
be a unit for Greeley from Jeff Davis down to 


the accursed Ku-Klux; organization. I, do 
hope the leading Republicans 


the most insignifiedht midnight assassin of 


Truly yours, A. D, JONES, 


LT I 


Colfax, &c. 


ak 


Vice President Colfax is quoted as eager 
to step into President Grant’s shoes, and Mr. 
Senator Morton is forced into a similar atti- 
tude by some cunning Democratic Bohemian. 
Mr. Senator Wilson has been on the cards 
for the same possibility, and Mr. Speaker 
Blaine is charged with any variety of in- 
trigues to push General Grant out, so that he 
may breathe a four years’ Presidential para- 
dise. The device is ingenious, if not novel. 
From the Scriptual epoch down, the second 





whites and always loyal colored men were at 


ment was corrupted; men looked with com- 
"cag upon crimes which devils would 


bye-word justice was nowhere to be found, 
and confusion reigned with devilish delight. 


onecleble it 


The following-:spirited address was de- 


po ge Mr. — MacBride at How- 
versity . . 
isa student ofthe law de t 


of the present Administration. 
ADDRESS, 

Law and ‘politics’ are sometimes so inti- 
mately related that it is umpossible to treat of 
One without referring to the other. There 
are at the present time two candidates in the 
field for the Presidency of the United States, 
each of whom claims to be a Republican. 

General Grant, the present 
the Presidential chair, is charged with having 
flagrantly violated constitutional law, which 
if true, should prevent his re-election as chief 
magistrate of this nation. The men who 
make this charge have national reputations 
as constitutional lawyers; therefore their ac- 
cusations are worthy of our most earnest at- 
tention. 1 propose in this short address to 
inquire whether or not General Grant has 
violated constitutional law, 

Trumbull, Schurz, and others say that the 
late Ku-Klux legislation is unwarranted by 
the Constitution, and these gentlemen loudly 
aver that while they are in favor of suppress- 
ing the Ku-Klux they are not in favor of vio- 
lating the Constitution to attain that end. 
the accusation may be met in two ways: 
First, that the law complained of is constitu- 
tional ; and second, that if it were unconstitu- 
tional it is the duty of the-President to faith- 
fully execute the law and not to determine 
whether it is constitutional or not. However, 
if I prove the first proposition the second be- 
comes superfluous. 

The fourteenth and fifteenth amendments 
to the Constitution; which elevated the col- 
ored people to the dignity of citizenship and 
clothed them with the mantle of manhood, 
terminate in the following language: ‘* Con- 
gress shall have the power to enforce, by ap- 
propriate legislation, the provisions of these 
articles.”’ 

The Southern whites formed a powerful or- 
ganization with the declared purpose of pre- 
venting the newly-made citizens from exercis- 
ing the great rights these amendments had 
conferred upon them. This midnight army, 
well disciplined and officered, prowled over 
the Southern States, making the organic law 
of the land a dead letter. A reign of terror 
was inaugurated which beggars description. 
State courts confessed themselves powerless 
to restrain these armed banditti; the loyal 


the mercy of this rebel horde; public senti- 
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now it must maintain them intact. 
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The 
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betrayed their trust. The honest soldier is 
an honest, upright statesman. The hero of 


men he led to victory. A man of the 
ple, the people love and trust him. 


land shall dwell with pride and enthusiasm 
upon the glo 


he was after all only the servant of 
people. 
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The Vitality of Principle. 
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sion is a never-ending one. 
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what he knows about a grateful country. | the Ku-Klux organization was formed for 
at American heart beats for Grant; | the purpose of preventing the negroes from 
lieve him to be honest, they know | ¢xercising 
him to be brave. They have tried him in| ends were 
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g soldiers of the colored men to | will be. 


interfere with 


York, Union, and other counties, and it was 

the efforts of this committee alone 
arm of the Government was 
eir investigations developed 
n and the objects of the or- 
At every step the committee 


hange has been perceptible al 


peo- | Over the South. The frequent outrages com- 
mitted before were suddenly ended, and the 
And when the future historian of this | members of tlie deep-laid conspiracy 
flee from the law. 
which the Union troops won | Stood defiant to the last, trus 
upon the field of battle, he will confess him-| the punishment they so fully deserved. A 
self at loss to find words to express his ad- | latge number of these were p! 
miration for the great, simple, honest man, | bar of justice, but it was found a hard task} of 
fit representative of a great people, who bore | tO convict them. The juries were composed 
all his honors meekly, and never forgot even | Of the same class of men as the prisonets, 
in the zenith of his glory and triumph that | 2nd the witnesses resorted to 
the peo- | Withstanding all this, the he 

ple-—of the great, noble, grateful American | the military authorities placed e Jnges an 
other law officers of the courts in a safe posi- 

tion, and compelled the outlaws to cease 
their devilish work. 
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ver then. But this will’continue no longer 
ambitions, tell us that the Republican party | than the habeas corpus is suspended, for just 
has accomplished its mission; and they would | 80 soon as the 
sing it to everlasting sleep with the lullaby of | ties ceases, the Ku-Klux will agai a 
and ‘the old 
To this fact Cotigress should give its closest 
Against a pow- | attention, and it will be the 
erful opposition, it has placed the country upon | extend the law.  Setiator Scott’s speech will 
the only rock of safety, and surrounded the | go far'to enforce on the minds of the several 
people with their only sure safe-guards+—and | members the’ necessity for continuing the 
| existing rule, and before the debate is closed 

It was our conviction that, Senator Sumner | others of the committee who visited the South 
was in the main correct, when he sought to | Will no doubt lend their’ aid to the Pennsyl- 
cast a more secure sheet anchor for the safety | Vania Senator, and secure the pa 
of the rights of all citizens ; and we are quite | pending’ bill.” It is to be hoped that Con- 
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charged with pees towards you, and it} bands of marauders were in continual] twice the number df "dome and ay 

is true; for I believe the men who re , ' atives to which it will be entitled in the next 

the fiddler should have a large share of the| Senator Scott, with his committee, it is} National Congress, and each d Ter- 

dancing. Well known, brought fully to light the terri-| ritory is authorized to send two legates. 
Greeley says—I always fought with my | ble state of affairs existing in burg 


In calling this Convention, the Committee 
remind the country that the promises of the 
Union Repablican Convention of 1868 have 
been fulfilled. The States lately in rebellion 
have been restored ‘to their former relations 
to the Government. The laws of the coun 
have been faithfully executed, public faith has 
been preserved, and the national credit firmly 
established. Government economy has been 
illustrated, by the reduction, at the same 
time, of the public debt and of taxation, and 
the funding of the national debt at a lower 
rate of interest has been successfully in- 
augurated. The rights of naturalized’ citi- 
protected by treaties, and im- 
‘migration rere by liberal provisions. 
The defenders of the Union have been grate- 
fully remembered, and the rights and interests 
of labor recognized. Laws have been enacted, 
and are being enforced, for the protection of 
sections. Equal 
on the national 
vileges and immunities 
tizenship have become a part 
of the organic law, and a liberal policy has 
been adopted toward all who en d in the 
rebellion. Complications in foreign relations 
have been adjusted in the interest of peace 
throughout the world, while the national honor 
has been maintained. Corruption has been 
ex d, offenders punished, responsibility 
enforced, safi is established, and now, as 
e Republican party stands 
pledged to correct all abuses and carry out all 
reforms n to maintain the purity and 
efficiency of the — service. ‘T'o continue 
and firmly establish its fundamental princi- 
ples, we invite the co-operation of all the 


Constitution ; the 
American ci 


broad, | citizens of the United States. 


WILLIAM CLABLIN, of Massachusetts, 
Chairman 


WILLIAM E. CHANDLER, of New Hamp- 
John A, Peteens 
: . ‘eters ‘aine. 
Luke P. Poland. Vermont, 


_ LB. Frieze, Rhode Island. 
H. H, 9 Connecticut. 
James » New Jersey. — 


William. H. Kemble, Pennsylvania. 
Howard M. Jenkins, Delaware. 


in the State has tried to get the mastership. " : certain that it will not do to hoist those we Ss will not adjourn until favorable action}. B.R. Cowen, Ohio. 
The heir apparent has Seats cnddinadaaeaae y — —_ =e reap seg senda Toon me have already sunk, as the Greeleyites propose | is had, for should the old terrorism through- John Coburn, Indiana. 
or otherwise to seek his father’s place. Our | the hardihood to proclaim themselves Repub- | t° 40. We believe in the policy of universal { out the South be reestablished, the President C. B. Farwell, Ilinois.. 
own experience is not, therefore, an excep | Jicans, and at the same time the duplicity to and absolute amnesty—we believe even more | Will be compelled to call an‘ extra séssion, Zachariah Chandler, Michigan. 
tion. We must not profane the past by — pander to the passions and prejudice of the | the duty of universal and absolute security | thereby entailing a needless expenditure of J.T. Averill, Minnesota. 
sonal allusions, but the Vice President has|rebel populace. When these men became | fall common rights. And we would have | time and money.— Philadelphia Press, David Atwood, Wisconsin. 
ever been set up as a rival to the President. | defaulters the Democrats pointed with scorn- | ‘he Republican party, when it shall meet in |° © ~~ \-~~—~—e-aege George W. aay Saw. 
Dallas was ignored by Polk; Breckinridge | f) fincer. and said: “‘Colored men, behold | CO@Vention, declare the sacred inyiolability. Stupid Generalization. . C. C. Fulton, 
by Buchanan ; Hamlin confessedly by Lin-| your fiends! Behold your bublican | Of the latter, pledging the power of the na- Pas te cee Franklin Stearns ia. 
coln, Jackson, of all the Presidents—Jack- | brothers!” when the truth of the matter is, | #0" thereto, and then extend the former| "The Tribune signalizes the first day of Mr.|- John Hubbard, West nia. 
son, great in all his features and passions, | the rebels had made. it impossible in many freely and generously, Thus we would se-| Greeley’s absence, by the most bot aici . William Sloan, North Carolina. 
great even in his errors, en, | to Van Buren, | instances to elect an honest Radical to office, | Cure absolute equality between the late slave | We have seen these many days. Th late affray Thomas W. Osborne, Florida. 
im to his eagle | And if you will take the trouble to read the and his former master, between the ex-rebel| at Columbia, Kentucky, is the matter under} L. C, mter, South €aro!ina. 

height—was the exception, To say, how-| report presented to Congress by the Ku-Klux | #24 the freedman; and we would throw | consideration. A party of five, well-dressed John H. Caldwell, Georgia. 
ever, that Vice President Colfax has been | committee you will find this assertion borne around both of them the amplest protection] men rode into, the village, ted in |: James P. Stow, Alabama. 
lotting against Grant, would be to utter | out, in that the Ku-Klux rarely troubled de- | °f the national arm. Cincinnati imperils the | front of the Conrt House, posted two of their}. M.-H. : 
oolish falsehood. We have rarely known a| fauiting legislators. On the contrary, they | Tights of the freedmen by committing them | number as pickets in the public square, while A. C. Fisk, Mississippi. 
firmer friendship for one man to another than | generally wreaked their vengeance upon the | t° the exclusive custody of local authorities ; | the rest eded to the bank, killed the 8. C. Pomeroy, Kansas. 

; 2 achers and teachers who were doing the | #4 in assenting thereto Greeley has agreed | cashier, robbed the vaults, and then loading B. F. Rice, Arkansas. 4 
cordially reciprocated. There has been an | work which the rebels most feared. namely: | t© Place in jeopardy the dearest privileges of| their horses with the booty, rode out of town | - J°hn B. Clark, Missouri. 
open and manly championship of the Presi-| preparing the colored people to legislate for | the colored race. ¢ Republican party can-| and made their escape. We admit that this A. A. . 
dent Wy the Vice President. Governor Mor-| themselves. not do this. It must maintain the rights of} was a tolerably bald enterprise, and the Horace Maynard, Tennessee 

Indiana, has been even more frank| Jn view of these and other facts to which I | the freedmen, and restore to rebels their for-| comments of the Tribune upon the want of} © E-B. Taylor, Nebraska. 
and manly in his devotion to.Grant. He have not time to allude, Congress passed a feited privileges. Senator Sumner says he _ and courage shown by. the James W. Nye, Nevada. 
has, in fact, been the most useful friend of| law giving the United States courts cogni- | Will not act with any party that will not ac-| stricken villagers are eminently just, but H. W. oe 
the President in the Senate ; wise, careful, | zance of political offenses. committed by | KoWledge the principle for which he has so} when it comes to give a reason for this de- George C.” California. 
courteous, all the time. He has not sought | masked assassins. And here I would re- | S%ttenuously contended. Philadelphia should | moralization, stupidly attains its climax. John B. Chaffee, Colorado. 
mark that neyer in the history of the world | 40 this, heartily and sincerely, and Sumner} Here isthe argument: W. A. Burleigh, Dakota. 5 

age to punish good men in his own State, but | haye blood-thirsty fiends had such eloquent | Should be made to feel that while he may be| “So long as the best ion of a popula- Sayles J. Bowen, I of Columbia. 
“made up” his quarre] with Colfax at the | and sympathizing defenflers ; defenders who | differed with at times, he is not to be unne-| tion are excluded from all share. in its man- | W@hington, D. C., Jam."T1. 1872. 
earliest moment. He has not blinded the | weep for an imagin > done the Con- | cessarily disgraced, He made war upon the | agement; so long as the mass of inte Fiat Bo eer 


President by flattering him with false hopes. 
He is one of the few who have dared tell the 


Wilson, the knight of our modern politics, 
one of the purest and best of our present 
leaders, who for two Years past has labored, 
in season and out of season, to make peace 
between Grant and Sumner. Wilson wants 
to be Vice President, and General Grant 
could ask no better guarantee of devotion to 
himself than the fact that Henry Wilson was 
risking even separation from Charles Sumner 
to stand by him. And we have no doubt all 
this is equally true of James G. Blaine, 
Speaker of the National House. Has the 
Republican party had a better friend or fairer 
champion? Who helped us more in the 
doubtful fight in Maine in 1868? Grant 
never had a truer or a braver friend than 
Blaine. 

This matter of a possible candidate for 
President in case Grant withdraws, has been 
a matter of whisper. We propose to make it 
a matter of spoken words. Our President is 
not a heathen god nor Persian Khan, He is 
one of us. He belongs to us. He lives in 
glory or dies in infamy precisely as he is true 
or false to his mission. The Virginia gentie- 
man, George Washington ; the Tennessee or 
North Carolina bushwhacker, Andrew Jack- 
son; the rail-splitter, Abraham Lincoln, di- 
vide the honors of a grateful nation, because 
they were true to their country. 

It is a supreme pleasure that the same peo- 
ple who elected Grant have also the right to 
criticise and censure him. We are for him 
for President against the field—against all 
incomers ; but we are free to say-—freer than 
Mr. Postmaster General Creswell’s organ, 
the Baltimore American, a few days ago— 
that if it is necessary for him to get out of the 
way to save this country from the rebel De- 
mocracy we shall ask him to do so; and when 
we do, he will have already anticipated us. 
In other words, the Republic must be saved, 
and, before God! we believe to-day that the 
best, if not the only man to lead us to vic- 
tory now, is the same quiet soldier who led 
us to victory against the rebellion. . All con- 
siderations demand his re-election. His rec- 
ord in peace is not less brilliant than his 
record in war. We should be stamped with 
ingratitude to the last syllable of recorded 
time, if ever we forgot Ulysses 8. Grant.— 
Philadelphia Press. 
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[From the Rochester Express, May 15.} 
Death of Asa Anthony. 


Asa Anthony, of Greece, an old resident 
of that town, died at his residence on Mon- 
day. He was born in Massachusetts in 1800, | 
and when —_ young removed to Sara 
county in this State, where his early life was 
spent, and where he was married, Before 
coming to this country he resided a short 
time in Wayne county, and in 1847, or a year 
later, he purchased a farm in Gates, just west 
of the city limits, and on what is now known 
as Gardner street, and on which he continued’ 
to reside until his death. 

Mr. Anthony was born of Quaker parent- 
e, but some years ago, in consequence of 
his extreme anti-slavery views and progres- 
sive ideas, he, with his wife, left the Society 
of Friends, though they have always main- 
tained the plainness of speech and man 
other characteristics of the society in whic 
they were reared. His views on the slavery 
uestion, and in regard to many other re- 
forms, were similar to those of the late Isaac 
Post, and a oe these worthy men labored, 
and succored the slave when he had few out- 
spoken friends, or those who dared brave op- 
to protect them, when following 
star which led them to freedom. 
both lived to see the day when there were no 
slave hunters in all the land, and it was a 
matter of great re} with them, 

Mr, Anthony, holding sometimes 

un : views-—-ideas in advance of the 


will act (espe- | times—was.always greatly respected for his 


and moral worth, . 


e ‘wrong 
stitution, but have not a tear to shed for the 


poor wretches who have suffered so terribly 
Why is it that our colored citizens| truth. And so of brave, unselfish Henry | a¢ the hands of a rebel banditti. : 


They | protect 


The Ku-Klux law also 
the power to suspend the ‘‘writ of habeas 
corpus’”’ in cases of emergency. Now, Sena- 
tor Trumbull and his fellow divinely-a 


ives the President 


that Congress has nct the power to interfere 


ing that they are entirely statal in their char- 
acter. The letter of the law is that ‘‘Con- 
gress shall have the power to enforce these 
amendments.’’ 

Now, if the word enforce has any meaning 
it is that Congress shall have the power by 
and with force to remove any and all obsta- 
cles which can impede the due execution of 
the law. In the South an armed force stood 
sworn to resist the constitutional amend- 
ments; and Congress did but exercise the 
power conferred upon it in instituting judicial 
proceedings against a body of men who were 
determined to make the organic law of the 
land a dead letter. In my opinion, the word 
enforce is so strong that it justifies the sup- 
pression of the writ of habeas corpus, for, if 
there were no other means to suppress law- 
lessness, then were Congress and the Presi- 
dent justified in using this means to put the 
**supreme law of the fand” in operation. 

. Again, the position taken by Trumbull and 
others is weak in another particular ; for if 
Congress has the power to confer a right 
upon the people it has also the right—in fact 
it becomes a duty—to protect them in the ex- 
ercise of that right. The converse of this 
proposition is likewise true. IfCongress has 
not the power to proteet the people in the 
exercise of a right, it has not the power 
to confer that right upon the people. 
The logical and therefore inevitable conclu- 
sion from my premises and deductions is: 
that in the case of General Grant charged 
with violating constitutional law a verdict of 
not guilty must be entered, and I may fur- 
ther say that as I had nobody to dispute with 
the verdict it is a unanimous one. 

Permit me, in conclusion, to say a few 
words with reference to the Presidential cam- 
paign and the two candidates of whom I have 
spoken. Horace Greeleyis a self-made mani ; 
but it does not necessarily follow that he had 
no father or mother, as has been stated. But 
this is no reason why he should be elected 
President. Atl men in this democratic coun- 
try are more or les#selmade. General 
Grant, frequently spoken of as ‘‘the. Galena 
tanner,’’ is certainly a self-made man. 

At the be inning of the war Horace Gree- 
ley said, ‘‘ Let our erring sisters depart in 
peace ;’’ and had his doctrines been carried 
out, that monstrosity upon the face of Amer- 
ican civilization—slavery—would be flourish- 
ing now in all its fiendish and tyrannical 

wer. General Grant, upon the other hand, 

ed our boys in blue to victory after viotey> 
covering himself and country with imperish- 
able glory. Horace Greeley, when the war 
was ended, was foremost bailsman for one 
who occasioned every crime known to man 
and ruthlessly trampled under foot every 
virtue revealed by God—the man who to-da 
is responsible for the desolate homes whic 
cover our land and for the green graves over 
which our mothers and sisters mourn. When 
the colored men of the South were groaning 
under the lash of the terrible Ku-Klux, Hor- 
ace Greeley told the Southern whites to ride 
the only friends they had out of the country 
on rails. On the other hand, General Grant 
laid slavery and rebellion prostrate at the 
feet of the American people ; nay more than 
this, he buried them both in the same dis- 
honored grave, He did all he could do to 
e Southern loyal people from the 
masked assassins who tly harassed them ; 
and the Ku-Klux of the joining hands 
with the friends of Horace Greeley, shout 
with enthusiastic delight, ‘‘ Anybody to beat 
Grant; anybody to beat Grant; Greeley to 
beat Grant.” ‘And while the rebel Ku- 
and the Greeley malcontents howl and rage. 


cially the members of Congress) #008 to in spe ce itiaa 
r 08 ;6 - Mr. a widow the hero of the war, the soldier's friend, and 
thas i Roel 6 ig ee i wrench from the Liberals.every hope that bred whoak 46 years three fe ng rate the country’s savior stands firm. and un- 
ett oF the fimea and Fi la and Farm, | they siow stand. on respecting. taxation and | ny brothers, well known men in | #bashed, and knowing well that the Amer- 
phat, A Boon os 4 tenth tically in | amnesty. For Greeley to be elected by the city, and one daughter, Mrs. ,| ican_people cannot controlled by rebel 
y, and *enthusias x pry ‘dake widow of the late Lewis Burtis, is a sister of | Ku-Klux or the unceasing howls of disap- 
favor of President Greeley.” It is rathersin- | Democracy, -to- whom ‘his « administtation the déseseed > pp re "| | pointed office-seekers 
gular in as much as President Grant has been | would be responsible, the fate of loyal men | " ‘The faneral will be attended from the rési- , 


charged over and over again with being merely 
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of State. —Rochester Express, 


man, caring more for horses, dogs 
than for the duties and interests, 


in this country is 





a, We have suffered 
since the close of the war, the mpst bitter and | The services will 
unrelenting prosecution known to any age. 





dence of the Sally, on Thursday, at 10 a. M. 
e conducted by George W. 
Taylor, of Erie county, 


Horace Greeley tells us what he knows 
about farming, especially about raising 
litical ‘dead beats, such as assembled at Cin- 
cinnati the other week ; and the secret is to 





with these offenders spoken of above, claim- | heen a reliab 


lican candidate for Congress in 1858, in a 
Democratic district. 
of defeat to endeavor indirectly to elect Mr. 


ley then threw the whole force of the New 
York Tribune for my pro-slavery Democratic 
opponent. 


Republican Central Committee of Illinois, 
I told Mr. Greeley that evening that he did 
not understand Western politics, and espe- 
cialy the politics of Illinois. 
day the National Convention met in the Wig- 


flonest Horace. 
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Lincoln to the United States Senate. Gree- 






I met 
the meeting of the Chicago Convention of 
1860. I was then an active member of the 
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wam. 
New York had a very intelligent delega- 
tion headed by Wm. M., Evarts, all of them 
the firm friends of Wm. H. Seward as a can- 
didate for President. The New York dele- 
gation’would not admit Mr. Greeley as a 
member. Much to the amazement of every 
one, when the President of that Convention, 
in the call of the States, called Oregon, Mr. 
Greeley presented himself as the delegate 
from Oregon, and, amid the laughter of the 
Convention, was tacitly permitted to take a 
seat as a delegate from that State and voted 
for Edward Bates, of Missouri. We liked 
Mr. Bates well enough, but regarded him as 
a pro-slavery man, and it struck us as ab- 
surd, that Mr. Greeley, an impracticable 
abolitionist, should fail to vote for Mr. Sew- 
ard, who was from his own State, or refuse 
to vote for Mr. Lincoln, a free-soil Republi- 
can, and as a free-soil delegate from a Padific 
State, cast three votes for Mr. Bates. Add 
to this his cheap advertisement of himself 
when he signed Jeff. Davis’ bail bond, and 
it seems to me that awed Mr. Greeley 
is not entitled to much weight. 
= _ JACKSON GRIMSHAW. 

Quincy, April 26, 1872. 
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Put the Best Men Forward. ; 


We clip the following interesting item from 
the Memphis Republican : 


An election was held Tuesday last in the 








Burke. There were many men, 


On last Monday night a meeting of the Re- 


son was nominated, and after much persua- 
sion was induced to make the race, and wag 
elected by a majority of 306 votes over all 
competitors. Mr. T. is a cooper by trade, 
and has been attentive and devoted to his 
business, and has not sought <7 public 7 
y, 


tion; and in this case it may le truth 


who was no hun 


could and woul ve lived without it, and 


his bread by his industry and appl 


business. He is an unusually intelligent and 
worthy man, and we have no doubt but that: 
he will make himself a useful member of the 


County Court, and shed lustre upon his fel- 
low magis trates... eree : 
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will there be the utter subversion of 
cency and order which breaks forth 
Klux Klans and Lowery 

mén Who stand pe 
Mr. Jackson Grimshaw, of Quincy, writes | fore the ruffianly 
pointed guardians of the Constitution, hold | to the Old Flag as follows: 


Administration, it is true ; and the bitterness | and strength ts set aside as ine and Sooo. 
which arose may not be allayed, easily. But] tive, no matter for what pretext, ju: 
we hope it may be.—ochester Democrat. ; 
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nation of 
Columbia 


to, we must be informed of a great many facts 
which do not appear in the narrative or in the 
We must know 
whether any of the citizens of Columbia ever 
were disfranchised or not; if so, how many, 
their ages and position in society; whether 
by State or Federal laws; whe 
any citizen of that place who is di 
from one by the Fourteenth Amend- 

er there are any Republicans in 
that town; if'so, whether they are ‘* carpet- 
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teenth Amendment ; 
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faith upon his 


Missouri. 
said that the office sought the man. We | forced to depart, and I believe that 
congratulate our people that aman was elected |'tration is the only mode that will 
for the place, and | plish it.” 
Mr. Brown evidently is not much 
who is now and has ever been willing“ a consistent in: his course than Mr. 


the irresolution of the 
on the perticular occasion. referred 


generalizations. 


or “scalawags,’’ white or 


nd lastly, whether any of the iistranchise 

happened to be at home on the day of the 
were apprised of what was going 

on at the bank. ; , 
We never expected to see any newspaper, 
much less the 7ridune, apologize 
cape of a party of robbers from a Kentucky 
village on the ground that the disabilities 
created by the Fourteenth Amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States had de- 
stroyed the courage of the 
fifty persons in the State of Kentuck are dis- 
e Four- 
erefore a party of five 
en can rob a bank with mopenity tp 
ylight. That is t. We 
respectfully refuse 
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—Some of B. Gratz Brown’s neighbors 
his record on the treat- 
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Missouri on si tes oe 

‘* Tt is not within emteneee apenties 
14th Civil District of Shelby county to fill the | and this people that they w 

vacancy caused by the death. of. Esquire | in this resistance and _ rebelli 
good and | openly in arms or stealthily by 
true, running for the place. We have heard | falsehood, shall. ever in the future have the 
the number estimated at about one thousand. | 
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When ‘the great hound was 
chained and muzzled, the meanest beast, 
even the toady terrier, could insult it with 
Whether to chain the hound and 
oose the’ poisOnous-toothed curs is the 
wiser policy is matter for debate.’’ 

Before we accept this philosophical expla- 
the citizens of 


r there is 
ified 


for the es- 


to be convinced.—Bailti- 


Gearaclor for stant ks 
early as. 1863 he urged disfranchisement in 


whether | W.. Booth, 
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our institutions or shap- 
politic se is not for such— 

publicans of the seventh ward was held, and | cannot, be for such-—will not be for such.” 
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Negroes in the Indian Territory. 


The negroes that were held as slaves by 
the Indians in the Indian Territory until freed 
by the thirteenth amendment, are 
somewhat uneasy about their status in the 
country in which they were born and raised. 
Their position is an anomalous one. They 
are not enumerated or claimed as members 
of any tribe, and they are much disturbed by 
rumors to the effect that they will have to 
leave the Territory. They have determined, 
however, to pick out their land and-claim 
equal rights with the Indians in all tribal 
property, and appeal to the Government to 
protect them in the enjoyment of the benefits 
of all treaties made with the Indians. ‘They 
form a large portion of the population, and 
are said to be quiet, industrious—many of 
them possessing considerable property—and, 
for the chances they havé had, pretty intelli- 
gent. It is said that if they were to 
vote they would turn the scale in favor of the 
policy of opening the Territory at once. 

—In the ‘‘Liberal’”’ delegation from Arkan- 
sas at Cincinnati there are some straight-out 
Democrats. When they got to caucusing 
about their chairman these gentlemen got to 
quarreling.. A Republican said it was pre- 

terous for Democrats to be members of 
the delegation ; it was a Republican Conven- 
tion. Democrat replied, with no little 
force, that if the Liberals could do without 
the Democrats. he would tell them they are 
mistaken. To this stunner the Republican 
rejoined with the crushing point that if such 
Democrats as were in that delegation were 
Liberal Republicans, it would do well to call 
the devil a ‘* Liberal Christian!’ In all 
candor, it is hard to say which took the 
8 t ground, but it is certain that both 
are right. The conflict of those two truths 
us of the impossibility of two loco- 
motives, from te directions, 
passing each other on a single track without 
a& sniash-up.—New Orleans National Repud- 
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—The names of the dologaine to the Phila- 
py Convention were edly diohouan by 
e te egraph terday. legates a 

large are Gerrit Smith ; Wm. Orton, pt fee 
‘Western Union Telegraph j James N. Mat- 











chant ; Gen. Stephen Moffat, of St. Lawrence 
county Wm. F. Butler, a t 
colored man of this city. Their alternates 
are: Andrew D, White, of the Cornell Uni- 
versity ; Freeman Clarke, of Rochester; Jas. 
of this ‘city; John A. Griswold, 
of Troy ; Gen. J. C. Robinson, of B 
ton, and W. J. Bacon, of Utica.—Newe York 
Times. 
—They are certainly going at the work of 
reconstructing the Boston Jubilee 
without = jot of heart or hope, 
with a three-fold energy, since we are told 
that “‘work on the new building has com- 
menced simultaneously at both ends and in 
the middle. . Bushels of s letters | 
of the coun- 
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Neel woe hate sree : \ etiorenarst ~ 


darling’s rosy cheek 
A tear, delaying, seemed to say— 
And would have said, if tear could speak, 
“How shall I ever get away? 
For on that? t and velvet ground, 
As yet un ed by time or care, 
No track, no furrow could be found, 
And so perforce it lingered there. 


A dew-drop in the shining light 
of Fe ops summer’s golden ray 
Will fade and die on rose-leaf bright, 
And sink in gladness quite away, 
So gently died my darling’s tear— 
By smiles and dimples chased away, 
With no more thought or fear 
Than dew-drop has of winter-day. — 
—Dublin University Magazine. 


ll el I en 


On my 


{From Chambers’ Joqrnal.j 


WITH VILLAINOUS SALTPETRE. 

We had not been ten days at sea before my 
mind misgave me, and I began to dread an 
unfortunate termination to our voyage, for 
matters had gone wrong from the very be- 
ginning. There had been trouble with the 
crew, who seemed to have an idea that pe- 
rennial drunkenness was the proper state of 
man’s existence ; and who, as long as a sIx- 
pence lasted, obstinately refused to go on 
board, in many cases, having to be hauled 
from the wharf over the side like so much sus- 
pended animation. Then when we had 
warped out into the river, and were awaiting 
the Captain, we found that he had been taken 
suddenly and violently ill, so that a weck’s 
delay followed, ending in a fresh appoint- 
ment, and the coming of a new Captain—a 
man of quiet, genial aspect, whose presence 
seemed to augur a termination of our troubfes, 
and he was welcomed accordingly. 

For a merchantman outward bound is by 
no means the paradise existence in the midst 
of ardent schoolboys, bitten with a longing 
for a life at sea. ‘Twenty-four hours of the 
life on board and its discomforts effectually 
sickened me ; but then I had chosen my ves- 
sel for reasons of economy, knowing that 
every five-pound note would be, perhaps, of 
priceless yalue in my new home; so I made 
up my mind not to be discontented, but to 
bear all that fell to my lot. I had taken my 
passage to Buenos Ayres, with the full inten- 
tion of roughing it for some years to come, 
and therefore I argued that it would be cow- 
ardly to turn tail at the first trouble that fell 
tomy share. But really it was trying work, 
in spite of the strongest determination. The 
sailors were soon in that pleasant state of 
despondent misery which ‘succeeds a long de- 
bauch, and, as if giving the unfortunate pas- 
sengers the credit of bein the cause of their 
sufferings, lost no my oe of visiting the 
said sufferings upon theirjheads. I said upon 
their heads, but the feet] as frequently suf- 
fered, buckets of water being dashed upon 
them—of course accidentlly—if we ventured 
on deck during holy-stonihg times. We came 
to grief, too, over ropes, #ver the stowing of 
cargo, and in a variety of ways during those 
first days—our sea going friends looked upon 
us as an inferior race of beings, whom, as 
lubbers, it was their duty:to afflict. But by 
dint of good temper, this was all pretty well 
got over, in time for the rough weather we 
encountered down channel, and right away 
across the Bay of Biscay, sufficiently bad to 
confine us all, sick and well, below hatches 
for many a dreary day of pitching and tossing, 
with the ship’s timbers groaning and creak- 
ing to a degree that seemed to aten fall- 
= pieces. 

icture to yourself, you,who have not been 
on ship board, a gloomy, low-ceiled prison, 
with stout beams crossing every here and 
there, the light stealing feebly through the 
little windows, the air you breathe hot, foul 
and stifling, the hatch above you battened 
down, so that, save at special dee; there is 
no communication with the deck ; and nearly 
every fellow-passenger either bemoaning his 
hard fate or else groaning as he lies prone in 
the helpless misery of sea-sickness. I think 
that if all the miseries of a rough voyage 
could be foreseen, those who take trips to 
far-off lands would be greatly reduced in 
numbers. 

A couple of days’ respite came at last in 
the shape of fine weather; and inthe reac- 
tion produced by the bright sunshine, and 
free, brisk air we breathed on deck, the trou- 
bles of the past were forgotten. The Captain 

still seemed all that was pleasant; but there 
was a flushed and heavy look in his counte- 
nance that I did not like, and before long I 
had another opinion upon the subject; for, 
in conversation, I found that the second mate 
had been at the same school as myself; and 
together we went over the old days and com- 
pared notes, as I walked the deck with him 
far into the watch. 

The weather turned foul once more, but 
this time, through the mate, I contrived to 
stay on deck, when, to my surprise, I found 
that the greater part of the duty was shifted 
on to the chief mate, the Captain seldom 
showing on deck. 

** No, I don’t think it’s from cowardice,” 
said my friend to me, as we walked the deck 
that night, when the gale had somewhat 
moderated. ‘‘Of course this is in confi- 
dence.”? 

I nodded. - 

**Well,’”’ he continued, ‘*I don’t know 
what to make of him ; sometimes I think he’s 
mad, and sometimes that he is given to 
drinking. Howhe got appointed to this ship, 
I can’t tell. Mr. Ray don’t say anything, 
but he is one of those men who think all the 
more; and of course he’ll be particularly 
careful, least the Captain should think that, 
as first mate, he is jealous because the com- 
mand was not placed in his hands.” 

No more was then said; but before many 
days had passed, we found that the man who 
had been entrusted with a fine vessel, a val- 
uable cargo, and, more than all, the lives of 
passengers and crew, was one of those unfor- 
tunate beings who, not content with the 
enjoyment of the good things of this life, 
are in the habit of having intemperate out- 
breaks, when the impulse to drink, commenc- 
ing, perhaps, with the stimulants taken in 
some time of peril, grows perfectly uncon- 
trollable, culminates at length in one of 
those horrible fits of mania known as delirium 
tremens, 

It was enough to make any landsman 
nervous as to our fate, should the heavy 
weather continue ; but there was still the 
satisfaction that the two mates were thorough 
seamen, who would, no doubt, take upon 
themselves the management of the ship, 
should there be any real danger. These 
feelings did not trouble me tong, for, the 
weather again brightenin#, hope rose, and 
day after day glided pleassjatly by. ‘We saw 
but little of the Captain,}and only learned 
that he was confined by 4adisposition to his 
cot, the cause of this indis§osition being only 
known to a few; but I gould see that the 
first mate, Mr. Ray, lopfed more anxious 
than usual; and taking Jie opportunity of 
being on deck one night, § had a long talk 
with my friend, to learn§:hat the Captain 
only recovered from one fig to seek the means 
of bringing on another. 

** Pity we did not leay 
ope ’ Font at last, 

ve thought so a doz@i times,”’ sai 
friend, ‘for this sailing th a Ee 
board does not suit my bok.” 

The days glided slowlg by with varying 
weather, The hot latitu§es were reached. 


him behind alto- 


was ¢ : 


There was a little horse-Glay as we crossed 
ing with the heat, we lay Mencath the almost 
vessel gently rolling in th} swell as the sea 
were rigged up; 
pend upon our heads, and ‘eflecting from the 
oozing forth, rails and stahchions so heated 
was no wonder that we wer} constantly long- 
perature to grow much lower before the sun 
We were seated one evening, 

sun, when Anderson, 
taken up by Mr. Ray passing 


the line; then a shark w4s caught, and at 
times a dolphin or bonito ;4and at last, pant- 
Vertical stm, without a brdath of wind to fill 
the sails as the hung frqm the yards, the 
heaved and fell without 5: . : 
visible. Rough coverings fon re 
1 be done to miti- 
. pearable, beating 
sea, which shone like a vist mirror“of nol. 
ished metal, Gaping scajns, with hes 
thaf a hand could not be }orne upon the 
and the ‘tween decks stiflijg as on eset’ it 
ing for the comparative col of the night: 
but even then there was not time for the tem- 
onte more rose, each day ;pparently hotter 
- than the last. 
watching the 
last rays of the setti 
the second mate, n the remark that he 
; and then our 
tl 
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**How has he been to-day ?” I 
‘Worse than ever,”’ was the repl : 
were Ray, I’d mak® a er 0 , and 
take sole command. He’d be quite justified 
in so doing.”’ e 
Further conversation was cut short ie | the 
reappearance of the mate, who beckoned has- 
tily to my companion. 

‘Something wrong,”’ he exclaimed, as he 
leaped to his feet ; and as quickly I followed 
him to the hatchway. 

“Good heavens, Anderson!’’ exclaimed 
a Dad ‘‘what’s to be done ? He’s raving 
mad, 

‘‘Have you no medicines ?”” I said. 

“Medicines? Yes; but how are we to 
deal with a man in his state? Just listen.’’ 

In effect, as he ceased speaking, there 
came from below the sound of breaking 
chairs, smashing glass, and a noise as of 
some one leaping from side to side of the 
cabin, followed by a tremendous battering 
at the door, 

“I’ve locked him in,”’ said Ray, ‘‘for he’s 
not fit to come on deck. But get help, and 
we must secure him, and strap him into his 
cot.’’ 

A short consultation was held; and then 
it was decided to call one of the old seamen, 
a sturdy, quiet man, and to do all as quietly 
as possible, so as not to alarm the rest of the 
passengers and crew. 

Andetson fetched the old sailor, who came 
rolling up, turning the lump of tobacco in his 
mouth; and from his remark it was evident 
that he had been enlightened upon the busi- 
ness ‘in hand. 

** Ah,” he growled, “‘what a thing it is as 
any one will go on wasting precious liquors 
and turning blessings into poison! I knowe 
this would be the end on it.’’ 2 

“Don’t preach, man,’’ said Ray, angrily, 
“but come along. Now, look here,” he 
whispered, as we descended : ‘tas soon as I 
open the door, all step quietly in together. 
He’ll dash at us the same as he did at me 
awhile ago; but he can only tackle one man 
at once, so that while he is engaged, the 
others must secure him.”’ 

We had hardly nerved ourselves for our 
task, and the mate was holding up his hand 
as a signal as he unlocked the door, when we 
were staggered by the sharp report of a pis- 
tol, simultaneous with which there was a dull 
thud close by my ear; and I started back 
with the knowledge that a bullet had just 
passed through the cabin-door and whistled 
by my head. Then came a loud, harsh 
laugh, followed bya couple more pistol-shots, 
both of which passed through the panel of 
the door. 

I need hardly say that we beat a retreat 
directly ; and as we stood once more on deck, 
the first mate wiped the perspiration from his 
forehead, and looked from one to the other, 
as much as to say, what shall we do? 

It was, indeed, a ying Pees ; andfor a 
few moments no one spoke. Then Mr. Ray 
seemed to recover himself, and spoke out 
firmly and quietly: ‘*We should only be cast- 
ing away our lives if we were to go in now. 
The only yes I can suggest is to watch 
him throug the skylight, and go in when he 
is asleep.’ 

“T don’t think he can do any mischief in 
the meantime,’’ I said: ‘“‘but we must seize 
him soon.”’ 

‘Mischief !?? said the old sailor dryly. 
“Well, I dunno; but what if he = oF ag a 
ping off that revolver mene We s be 

aving @ bullet in among the powder, and 9 
blow-up.”’ 

“Powder !’’ I said. 

“Yes; in the s.” 

‘Is there powder on board ?”’ I said, with 
a strange tremor in my voice, as I turned to 
Anderson. 

**Yes, a heavy lot of it,’’ he said huskily ; 
and as he spoke, his eyes glanced involun- 
tarily in the direction of the boats. 

Another shot made us all start; and pas- 
sengers and crew began to collect, eager! 
asking what was wrong—questions, throug 
which, in dread of a rush at the boats, we 
forbore to answer. 

The peril, though, was indeed great, for in 
one small cabin, especially strengthened for 
its reception, a large quantity of powder was 
stored; and if one bullet happened to pass 
through, the chances were that the heat 
evolved in its passage would explode it all, 
and in a moment the whole vessel would be 
blown to atoms. 

There were two courses open to us; to 
seize the boats at once, and push off, or to 
make a bold and manly effort to subdue the 
madman, in whose hands our lives seemed 
now to hang. 

The same feelings must have pervaded all 
our breasts as we stood looking at one 
another, and then [ saw the old sailor wet 
the palms of his hands and rub them gently 
together. 
ae must run in on him, Master Ray,’’ he 
said. 

**Could we not shoot him down through the 
skylight ?”’ said the chief mate ; and then, as 
if blushing at his own proposition, he added 
hastily: *‘No,no; that would be like mur- 
der. We must dash in on him at all risks. 
But what’s that? Look-out ; he’s coming on 
deck.”’ 

As he spoke we heard the cabin door un- 
locked ;- then the rattling of keys and the 
crashing of a door, when Ray cautiously 
peered down the hatch; and as he kneeled 
there gazing down, I could see a tremor run 
ning through his whole frame, and when at 
last he turned to us his voice was so husky as 
to be almost inaudible, when he whispered : 
“He’s got into the powder-room !”’ 

I shall never forget his countenance as he 
gazed up at us fixed—rigid to a degree. For 
a few moments horror and dread of impending 
death seemed to have robbed him of all power. 
Then he sprang up, the man once more. 

** Quick !’? he exclaimed, ‘‘ for your lives !’’ 

Then leading the way, he dashed down the 
cabin stairs, we following him, but only to 
find our progress arrested by the closed door, 
which resisted all our efforts. ' 

‘* Listen!’ whispered Ray; and then he 
continued: ‘Good heavens, if he were to fire 
now !’? 

The next moment there was a sound which 
seemed to make every nerve in my body 
thrill, and I frankly own that had my limbs 
obeyed my will I should have rushed on deck, 
seized a coop or grating, and leaped over the 
side, for plainly enough to be heard came a 
sharp crackling noise, and it wanted not the 
mate’s voice to enlighten us as he hissed out 
** Lucifers !”’ 

** Here, quick, for God’s sake !’’ exclaimed 
Anderson. ‘“‘ Look here, we are forcing the 
wrong way at the door.”’ 

He d d at it, but in vain, for a few 
minutes, till, running on deck, the old sailor 
returned in an instant with a couple of mar- 
line-spikes, which were inserted just as we 
once more heard the crackle of a match, 
“* Quick | it’s for dear life !’’ cried Ray, and 
theedoor crashed, gave way and flew open, to 
reveal to us, standing, perfectly unmoved by 
our forcible entry, the Captain, holding a 
lighted splint to an iron-bound chest, which 
was already blackened and charred at the 
eage, 
For a few moments we could none of us 
stir. It seemed as if the slightest motion on 
our part the chest—which I afterward learned 
was filled with cartridges, for the supply of 
one of the petty armies engaged in the Para- 
guayan war—would explode, followed by tbe 
other chests and kegs piled around. n 
came the Captain’s low chuckling laugh, and 
we heard him say: * This will drive you out 
then, strong as you are.” ‘ 
Then, with a gesture of impatience, he 
threw down the burnt-out splint, took a fresh 
match from the box which he held, and was 
about to strike it, when with a cry that did 
not sound human Anderson leaped upon him, 
and with one tremendous blow struck him 
down, trampling on him the next moment as 
he applied his moist lips to the charred and 
smoking edge of the chest. 
The Captain was not stunned though; and 
—- og" a fearful s rug le place 
amid these kegs, my part confined to 
the securing oft the match-box, which I tore 
wml a ee as x =» lest it 
explode. en came the 
breathing of the wretched man, as, held dows 
by app Aen Neen he ate dpe body up 
rete with a power that was almost 


passed ; and with- 
@ moment we dragged him out into 
his cabin. Water was eS 
ed to the charred side of the box ; Mr. 
y’s first act was to 
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d@nven in. I say 
was to sit down 

with his hands, 
position for fully half an 


Constant watching, binding, and the use of 
potent drugs placed the Captain out of the 
reach of means to place us again in peril. But 
though a breeze sprung up the next day, and 
our well-managed —. prosperously ed 
her voyage, I never lay down to sleep the 
rest of the time without waking with a start 
from a horrible dream of seeing the Captain, 
match-box in hand, applying a light to the 
edge of the cartridge chest. 
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Colors and Health. 


There are some colors that no person can 
be cheerful and elastic in spirit if their rooms 
are tinted with them. A correspondent of a 
scientific paper, the Builder, states that he 
had occasion for several years to examine 
rooms occupied by young women for manu- 
facturing purposes, and he has observed that 
while the workers in one room would be very 
cheerful and healthy, the occupants of a simi- 
lar room, who were employed on the same 
kind of work, were all “inclined to melan- 
cholly, and complained of a pain in the fore- 
head and eyes, and were often ill and unable 
to work.’? The only difference he could dis- 
cover in the rooms was that the one occupied 
by the healthy workers was wholly white- 
washed, and that occupied by the melan- 
choly workers was covered with yellow ochre. 
As soon as the difference struck him, he had 
the yellow ochre washed of! the walls and 
then whitened. At once an improvement 
took place in the health and spirits of the 
occupants. He pursued his observations and 
experiments, not only in large manufactories 

but also in small apartments and garrets, an 

he invariably found that the occupants of 
such quarters, when colored, yellow or buff, 
were less healthy than their neighbors in 
whitened rooms, and that when the yellow 
hue disappeared the low spirits and ill health 
went with it. 


—A Boston girl, being asked if she had 
not once been engaged to ‘‘a party by the 
name of Jackson,’? wko was at one time a 
Harvard student, languidly replied: ‘* I re- 
member the circumstances perfectly, but I 
am not certain about the name.” 








NATIONAL 


TRACHERS INSTITUTE, 


Howard University, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., 
Begianin g July 1—Ending August 2, 1872. 


REVIEWS OF COMMON BRANCHES. 
INSTRUCTION IN ADVANCED STUDIES. 
OLD PRINCIPLES! NEW METHODS!! 
RECITATIONS ayn LECTURES, 


with 
EXPERIMENTS!!! 


& 
LOCATION BEAUTIFUL! 
TERMS REASONABLE! ! 


GRAND IIOLIDAY TRIP TO MOUNT 
VERNUN!! 


TEACHERS 
can fit themselves for 
FALL ann WINTER SCHOOLS. 


STUDENTS 
will find most ample opportunity to pursue 
ANY BRANCHES or STUDY. 


MOST EFFICIENT INSTRUCTORS. 


_ 


For Circular containing full information, ad- 
dress, without delay, (enclosing stamp,) 


Prof. A. L. BARBER, 
Principal of Normal Department, 
Howard University, 
myl6-tf Washington, D. C. 


GILBERT HOUSE, 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y., 1872. 





This House is favorably known, and located 
within two minutes walk of the Depot, and five 


Springs, situated on Washington street, nearly 
opposite the Baptist Church, one of the most 
beautiful streets in Saratoga. 


THE ROOMS ARE LARGE AND AIRY, 


well ventilated, and neatly furnished ; will be 
kept open during the Season as a 
First Class Private Boarding House. 

The Table will be supplied with the bes® the 
market affords. : 

Rererences—Frederick Douglass, Bishop J. 
W. Loguen, T. J. Bowers, Philadelphia; Kev. 
N. Freeman, Brooklyn; Peter IF. Baltimore, 
Troy; William Rich, Troy; Adam Blake, Al- 
bany ; Wm. H. Montague, Springfield, Mass. ; 
Col. R. Harlan, Cincinnati, Ohio; George F. 
T. Cook, D. C.; J. G. Green, Columbia, 8. C. 

my 16-4m 0. C, GILBERT, Proprietor. 


STEVENS’ MINERAL FERTILIZER. 


A cheap Fertilizer and Insect Destroyer. 





Send for circular. 


SAM’L H. ROBBINS, 
Sec. and Gen. Agt., 


ap25-4t Lisbon, N. H. 





153 Thompson Street, 
Near Houston, Now Work 


WM. P. POWELL, Proprietor. 
feb29-tf 


CHAS. P. CRANDELL, 
DEALER IN 


WINES AND LIQUORS, 


No, 412 Eleventh Strect, 





Between E Street and Pennsylvania Avenue, 


de7-tf WASHINGTON, D. C. 





aU IA BEA. 
EMPLOYMENT OFFICE 


MRS. LOUISE ©, BUTLER has opened an 
Employment Office at 507 Eleventh street, be- 
tween E and F, for the purpose of supplying 
families, &c., with first-class servants of every 
description, male and female. 

Parties wishing employment will please apply 
as above, either in person or by letter. oc 


TO $20 DAILY PAID CANVASSING 
AGENTS. Exclusive territory. New 
Sells in every family to entire satis- 


. Agents wanted. 
MYERS MAN UFACTURING Co., 
__ap25-4t 104 John street, New York, 
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ARIO WATCE aS, SILVER- 
PLATED WARE, PEN AND POCKET CUT- 
LERY, and other desirable premiums, to get- 
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minutes walk of all the principal Mineral | ,, 


“POWELL HOUSE,”): 
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New York Tnibun 


The souselietion of Italy, 80 
and impotent, one 
toe as its capital; the 


maf ond 
ending wi © si capi 0 
wee ft gay metropolis ; the expulsion of the 
Bourbons m the ish throne, and the sub- 
stitution for them of a scion of the most liberal 
among royal houses; the vi absorption of 
the kingdoms of Saxony, Wurttemberg, Bavaria, 
with en, Hesse, the Hanse Towns, &c., 
under the headship of Prussia, into the triumph- 
ant and powerful empire of Germany; and the 
arming of Russia to reassert her preponderance 
in the councils of Europe, or to prozecute her 
often postponed but never relinquished designs 
on the great city founded by Constantine and the 
vast but decaying and anarchical dominion of the 
Sultan, all combine to invest with profound in- 
terest the ever-changing phases of our tidin 
from the Old World. he Tribune, throug 
trusted corrospondents stationed at all points in 
Europe where great movements are in progress 
or imminent, aims to present a complete and in- 
structive panorama of events on that continent, 
and to mirror the prolonged struggle between 
middle-age Feudalism and Ecclesiasticism on 
the one hand and Nineteenth-Century skepticism 
and secularism on the other. Recognizing a 
Divine Providence in all that proceeds and is, it 
looks hopefully on the great conflicts as destined 
(like our own recent convulsion) to evolve from 
strife, disaster, and seeming chaos, a fairer and 
happier future for the toiling masses of mankind. 
n our own country a war upon corruption and 
rascality in office has been inaugurated in our 
City, whesiy the government of our State has 
been revolutionized through an initial triumph 
of Reform which surprises the most sanguine 
anticipations. It is morally certain that the 
movement thus inaugurated cannot, in its pro- 
gress, be circumscribed to any locality or any 
party, but that its purifying influence is destined 
to be felt in every part of the Union, rebuking 
venality, exposing robbery, wresting power from 
politicians trade, and confiding it in those 
worthiest ae | fittest to wield it. To this benefi- 
cent and vitally needed Reform, The Tribune 
will devote its best energies, regardless of per- 
sonal interests or party predilections, esteeming 
the choice of honest and faithful men to office 
as of all New Departures the most essential and 
auspicious. 4 
he virtual surrender by the Democratic party 
of its hostility to Equal Rights, regardless of 
Color, has divested our current politics of half 
their by-gone intensity. However parties may 
henceforth rise or fall, it is clear that the funda- 
mental principles which have hitherto honorably 
distinguished the Republicans are hencefurth to 
be regarded as practically accepted by the whole 
country. The right of every man to his own 
limbs and sinews—the equality of all citizens 
before the law—the inability of a State to enslave 
any portion of its people—the duty of the Union 
to guarantee to every citizen the full enjoyment 
of his liberty until he forfeits it by crime—such 
are the broad and firm foundations of our Na- 
tional edifice; and palsied be the hand which 
shall seek to displace them! Though not yet 
twenty years old, the Republican party has com- 
pleted the noble fabric of Emancipation, and 
may fairly invoke thereon the sternest judgment 
of Man and the benignant smile of God. 
Henceforth, the mission of our Republic is 
one of Peaceful Progress. To protect the weak 
and humble from violence and oppression—to 
extend the boundaries and diffuse the blessings 
of Civilization—to stimulate Ingenuity to the 
roduction of new inventions for economising 
bor and thus —s Production—to draw 
nearer to each other the producers of Food and 
of Fabrics, of Grains and of Metals, and thus 
enhance the gains of Industry by reducing the 
cost of transportation and exchanges between 
farmers and artisans—such as the inspiring task 
to which this Nation now addresses itself, and 
by which it would fain contribute to the progress, 
enlightenment, and happiness of our race. To 
this great and good work, Zhe Tribune contrib- 
utes its zealous, persistent efforts. : 
Agriculture will continue to be more es ecially 
elucidated in its Weekly and Semi- Weekly edi- 
tions, to which some of the ablest and most 
successful tillers of the soil will steadily con- 
tribute. No farmer who sells $300 worth of 
roduce per annum can afford to do without our 
farket Reports, or others equally lucid and 
comprehensive. If he should read nothing else 
but what relates to his own calling and its 
rewards, we believe that no farmer who can 
read at all can afford to do without such a jour- 
nalas The Tribune. Aud we aspire to make it’ 
equally valuable to those engaged in other de- 
partments of Productive Labor. We spend 
more and more money on our columns each 
year, aS our countrymen’s generous patronage 


| 


issues of former years shall_ be exceeded in 
varied excellence and interest by those of 1872. 
Friends in every State! help us to make our 
journal better and better, by sending in your 
subscriptions and increasing your Clubs for the 
year just before us! 


TERMS OF THE TRIBUNE. 
Daily Tribune, mail subscribers, $10 per an- 


um. 

Semi-Weekly Tribune, mail subscribers, $4 
per annum. Five copies or over, $3 each; an 
extra copy will be sent for every club of ten 
sent for at one time; or, if preferred, a copy of 
Recollections of a Busy Life, by Mr. Greeley. 


TERMS OF THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE. 
To mail subscribers. 


One copy, one year, 52 issues 
Five copies, one year, 52 issues 
To one address, all at one post office. 

10 copies 
20 copies 
60 copies 

And one extra copy to each club. 

To names of subscribers, all at one post office. 
10 copies 
20 copies 
50 COPICS......000 seers eeeesereseessenes oo ws» 1 10 each. 

And one copy to each club, : 

Persons entitled to an extra copy can, if pre- 
ferred, have either of the following books, post- 
age prepaid: Political Economy, by Horace 
Greeley; Pear Culture for Profit, by P. T. 
Quinn; The Elements of Agriculture, by Geo. 
I. Waring. 

ADVERTISING RATES. 


Daily Tribune, 80 cents, 40 cents, 50 cents, 
75 cents, and $1 = line. 
Semi- Weekly ‘ribune, 25 and 50 cents per 


ine. i 
Weekly Tribune, $2, $3, and $5 per line, ac- 
cording to position in the paper. 

It making remittances always procure a drafi 
on New York, or & office money order, if 
possible. Where either of these can be pro- 
cured, send the money, but always in a regis- 
tered letter. ‘The registration fee has been re- 
duced to fifteen cents, and the present registra- 
tion system has been found by the postal 
authorities to be nearly an absolute protection 
against losses by mail. Al’ postmasters are 


obliged to register letfers when requested to 


0 80. 
T h in advance. 
Address THE TRIBUNE, New York. 


r]\9 THE SUFFERING. 


The Rev. William H. Norton, while peviding 
in Brazil asa Missionary, discovered in that lan 
of medicines a remedy for CONSUMPTION, 
SCROFULA, SORE THROAT, COUGHS, 
COLDS, ASTHMA, AND NERVOUS WEAK- 
NESS. This remedy has cured myself after all 
other medicines had failed. : ; 
ae to benefit the ee ee ne 
recipe for preparing and usin is remedy to 
all Tho aude t FREE OF CHARGE. 
— send an envelope, With your name and 
address on it. Address, 

Rev. WILLIAM H. NORTON, 

676 Broadway, 

sep 7-ly New York City. 


OMAN SUFFRAGE PUBLICATIONS. 
The following publications on the Woman Sof- 
frage Gasetion” cas be had of Mrs. Josephine 
Griffing, 218 N. Capitol street, Washington : i 
1. Report of Special Committee of Connecti- 
cut Legislature on Woman Suffrage. 

2. Legal Disabilities of Married Women. — 

3. Report of Annual Meeting of Committee 

Woman Suffrage Association : : 

4. Argumeut on Elective Franchise under the 

aaa ge Amendment of the Constitution, by 
on. A. G. Riddle. ‘ 

5. History of National Woman’s Fines Move- 

ment for twenty years; by Mrs. P. W. Davis, 

He Mestricted rage; by Isabella Beecher 
ooger. 


7. An to the Women of the United 
States ; wre e National Union Suffrage Com- 
mittee 


8. Minority and Majority er tens of Judiciary 

Committee on the Woodhull Memorial. 

? Also, Blank Petitions to Congress for Suf- 
rage. 


@@ Boox ann Jon Printixo of every de- 
seription done at this office 418 Eleventh 
stroet. 
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enables us to do; and we are resolved that our | 
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The Grand Army Journal. 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY. 


The Journal is crowded with matter of lively 
interest to the Soldiers and Sailors who survive 
the war, embraci 
RECOLLECTIONS OF FIELD, MARCH, 
BIVOUAC, AND PRISON PEN. 

BATTLE PICTURES. 

CAMP-FIRE STORIES. 

MILITARY AND PERSONAL GOSSIP. 
AN ORIGINAL AND THRILLING STORY 
OF THE WAR. 

BIOGRAPHY, POETRY, EDITORIALS, 
CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUE- 
RIES, &c. 


We 


TERMS: 
One copy one year 

One copy six months..... 
Two copies one year... 

Five copies one year.... 
Eight copies one year.. 

Ten copies one year 

To one address—Twenty copies.............. 
To one address—Fifty copies ‘ 


WM. T. COLLINS, 
Publisher, (Lock-Box 24.) 
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“The Best, Cheapest, and Most Successful 
Family Paper in the Union.’’ 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 
SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED. 


Notices of the Press. 


The model newspaper of our country. Com- 
we in all the departments of an American 
"amily Paper, Harper’s Weekly has earned for 
itself a right to its title, ‘A Jovana. or Civitt- 
zatTion.’’——New York Evening Post. 
The best publication of its class in America, 
and so far ahead of all other weekly journals as 
notto permit of any comparison between it and 
any of their number. Its columns contain the 
finest collections of reading matter that are 
printed. * * * Its illustrations are namer- 
ous and beautiful, being furnished by the chief 
artists of the country.— Boston Traveler. 
Harper's Weekly is the best and most inte- 
resting illustrated newspaper. Nor does its 
value depend on its illustrations alone. Its 
reading matter is of a high order of literary 
merit—varied, instructive, entertaining, and un- 
exceptionable.—N. Y. Sun. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS—1872. 
TERMS ; 

Harper's Weekly, one year, $4.00. An extra 
copy of either the Magazine, Weekly, and 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every club of 
five subscribers at $4.00 each, in one remittance ; 
or six copies for $20.00, without extra gE 

Subscriptions to Harper's Magazine, Weekly, 
and Bazar, to one address for one year, $10.00; 
or, two of Harper's Periodicals, to one address 
for one year, $7.00. Back numbers can be 
su plied at any time. . 

The annual volumes of Harper's Weekly, in 
neat cloth binding, will be sent by express, free 
of expense, for $7.00 each. A complete set, 
comprising fifteen volumes, sent on reccipt of 
cash at the rate of $5.25 per vol., freight ut the 
expense of purchaser. 

‘he postage on Harper's Weekly is 20 cents a 
year, which must be paid at the subscriber's 
post-office. Address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 

New York. 


‘* Unquestionably the best sustained Work of 
the hind in the World.” 


Harper’s Magazine. 


Notices of the Press. 

There are few intelligent American families 
in which Harper's Magazine would not be an 
appreciated and highly welcome guest. There 
is no monthly magazine an igen reading 
family can less afford to be without. Man 
magazines areaccumulated. Harper's is edited. 
There is not a magazine that is printed which 
shows more intelligent pains expended on its 
articles and mechanical execution. There is 
not a cheaper magazine published. ‘here is 
not, confessedly, a more popular magazine in 
the world.—New England Homestead. 

A repository of biography and history, litera- 
ture, science, and art, unequaled by any other 
American publication. * * * The volumes 
are as valuable as a mere work of reference as 
any cyclopedia we can place in our libraries. 
arper’s Magazine is a record of travel every- 
where since the hour of its establishment. _Liv- 
ingstone and Gordon Cumming in Africa, Strain 
among the Andes and Ross Browne in the East, 
Speke on the Nile and Macgregor on the Jor- 
dan— indeed, all recent travellers of note have 
seen their most important’ discoveries repro- 
duced in these pages. Most of our younger and 
many of our older writers find here their literary 
biography. Our artists see the best evidences 
of their genius and the most enduring ge 
mens of their work in the Magazine.—N. Y. 
Standard. : 

- Itis one of the wonders of journalism—the 
editorial management of MHarper’s.—The Na- 
tion, New York. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS.—1872. 
TERMS ; $ 

Harper's Magazine one year.,.........0ss.0 4 00 

ro Susie’ Cone of either the Magazine, 
Weekly, or Bazar will be supplied gratis for 
every Club of Five Subscribers at $4 each, in 
one remittance; or, Six Copies for $20, without: 
extra copy. 

Subscriptions to Harper's Magazine, Weekly, 
and Bazar, to one address for one year, $10; 
or, two of Harper's Periodicals, to one address 
for one year, $7. : ME? 

Back Numbers can be supplied at any time. 

A complete set of Harper's Magazine, now 
comprising Forty-Three Volumes, in neat cloth 
binding, will be sent by express, freight at ex- 

ense of purchaser, for $2.25 per volume. 
Fingle volumes, by mail, postpaid, §3. Cloth 
cases, for binding, fifty-eight cents, by mail, 
postpaid. aie 

The postage on Harper's Magazine is twenty- 
four cents a year, which must be paid at the 
subscriber's post office. 

Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 
n2 New York. 
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“A Repository of Fashion, Pleasure, and In- 
struction. 


HARPERS BAZAR. 


Notices of the Press. 

It is really the only illustrated chronicler of 
fashion in this country. Its supplements alone 
are worth the subscription price of the paper. 
While fully maintaining its position as a mirror 
of fashion, it also contains stories, poems, bril- 
liant essays, besides general and personal gos- 
sip.—Boston Saturday Evening Gazette. 


Harper's Bazar is made a subscriber for life.— 
New York Evening Post. __ : 
The Bazar is excellent. Like all the periodi- 
cals which the Harpers publish, it is most ideally 
well edited, and the class of readers for whom it] 
is intended—the mothers and daughters in aver- 
age families—cannot but profit by its good senge 
and good taste, which, we have no doubt, are 
to-day making very weer homes happier than 
they. may have been before the women began 
taking lessons in personal and household and 
social managemeat from this good-natured men- 
tor.— The Nation, N. Y. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS—1872. 


TERMS ; 

"s Bazar, one year, $4.00. 
An extra copy of either the Magazine, Weekly, 
or Bazar will be supplied gratis for every club 
of five subscribers at $4.00 cach, in one remit: 
tance; or, six copies for $20.00, without extra 


ys 
 Schiselaitens to Harper's Magazine, Weekly, 
and Bazar to one address for one year, $10.00: 
or, two of ag Periodicals, to one ress 
for one year, $7.00. - : 

Back numbers can be supplied at any time. © 
The four volames of Harper's Bazar, for the 
years 1868, ’69, 70, ’71, elegantly bound in 

morocco cloth, will be sent by express, 
frei ht prepaid, for $7.00. : 

The postage on Harper’s Bazar is 20 cents a 
year, which must be paid at the subscriber's 


-office. Address 
_ HARPER & BROTHERS 
nov16 . New York. 


C. ,, Subscribers to PETERS’ MUSICAL 
MONTHLY get all the latest and beat 

H Basie at-one and two cents a piece, 
E number contains from $4 to $5 
worth of new Mnsic ; and it can be had 

E for 30 cents. The Jaly and August num- 

_bers contain pond. # er secy of Music (72 

A sheet music size,) and will be 
ma for 60 ce ts. Address J. L. 

P PETERS, 699 Broadway, New York. 
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The young lady who bays & single number of |. 


—_—__ 


Opposite the Treasury. 


received. 


of five dollars or more. 
demand, with tnterest due. 
private and confidential. 


of the South and Southwest. 


TUTION, established by the authorit 
alike. 


tery tickets. 
FREEDMAN’S SAVINGS BANK. 


posits only, from 63 to 8 o'clock. 


amy 
SAVINGS AND TRUST 


Com PAN WW. 


I National Savings Bank. 
ESTABLISHED MARCH, 1865. 


Chartered by the Government of the United 
Banking House 1507 Pennsylvania Avenue, 


Deposits of five cents or any larger amounts 


SIX PER CENT. INTEREST paid on sams 
All deposits payable on 
All accounts strictly 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE, WASHINGTON, D. 
C. BRANCH OFFICES in all the larger cities 


This GREAT NATIONAL SAVINGS INSTI 


of the 
United States Government for the benefit of the 
Freedmen, knows no distinction of race or color, 
and offers itg great advantages to all classes 


SAVE THE SMALL SUMS. Cat off your 
vices—don't smoke—don’t drink—don’'t iny lot- 
Pat the money yon save into the 


Open from 9 A. M. to 4 P. M. each day, and on 
Wednesday and Saturday nights, to receive d 
je22-ly 


NITED STATES MAH. TO NORFOLK. 


Steamer Lady of the Lake, 


connecting at Norfolk with the Seaboard and 
Roanoke Railroad for all parts of the 
South, and with the steamers of the 


M. and M. Transportation Com- 


pany for Boston. 


LADY OF THE LAKE, earryi 
States Mail, will leave her whart, 


dria, Fort Washington, Glymont, 
Point Lookout, and Fortress Monroe. 

For freight or passage 
V. D. Groner, Agent, 
Phillips, Alexandria, Va. ; 
seorgetown, D. C., or 


to 
S. P. BROWN & SO 


folk, $4; round trip, $6. 


Norfolk, $3 ; round trip, $6. 


On and afier MONDAY, May 1, the steamer 
ng the United 
foot of Seventh 
street, every MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, and 
FRIDAY, at 4 P. M., for Norfolk. Returning, 
leave Norfolk TUESDAY, THURSDAY, and 
SATURDAY, at 5 P. M., stopping at Alexan- 
iney Point, 


or 


spp on board, 
orfolk, Va.; J. G 
J. G. Waters, 


N, 


General Agents, 

Corner Fifteenth st. and New York avenue. 

No freight received at the Severth street 

wharf after 3.30 P. M. First-class fare to Nor- 

Second-class fare to 
my 25-tf 


PROSPECTUS - 


NEW NATIONAL BRA 


FREDERICK DOUGLASS, Editor. 


The New Nationa Era will partake of a two- 
fold nature--that ofan Advocate and an ° 
As an Advocate, it will assert and maintain every 
right pertaining to the American citizen, inde- 
pete of mete color, or oacltent of sys 
will deman @ recognition of these ts 
wherever the itution extends or the na- 
tional ensign waves. As an Educator, its eol- 
ums will be an especial medium for the effective 
diffasion of right principles and mrch-needed in- 
struction, and for the inculcation of those habits of 
industry, economy, and self-reliance which con- 
duce to independent manhood, and give vitality 
and energy to free government, insuring in retarn 
blessings to the governed. 
While the editors of the New Nariowat Ena are 
colored men, and the contributors will be mainly 
colored, yet the columns will be open for the 
discussion of all questions of vital importance to 
the country by any of its citizens, Communica- 
tions suitable for publication in these columns, 
are solicited from our friends in all parts of the 
country, especially in the Southern States. 


THE POLITICAL DEPARTMENT. 
Upon all questions involving the especial inter 
ests of the colored American citizen, the simple 
rule of equal justice for all men will govern 
policy ofthe New Natiowat Era. It will demand 
the recognition ef no right for one citizen which 
it will not freely accord to every —s It will 
oppose any attempt to confer privi _— a 
class, that are withheld from the hum 

It will demand for every citizen 








in the land. 


equality before the law, and full protection of 
person and property in every State and Territory 
of the Nationa! Union. 

The New Narionat Era will take high nd 
upon all public questions, and labor to inspire 
% oneness oF purpose and encourage unity of 
action, especially among the newly-enfranchised 
people of the Reconstracted States. Remem- 
bering the past history of the Republican party, 
and recognizing what it has done for the colored 
people of the nation, the New Nationa Ema 
will give its hearty support to that party without 
reserve. This pledge of fidelity to the Republi- 
can party is given under the conviction, and 
with the assurance, that in the future, as in the 
vast, that party will be the steadfast and inflexi- 
le support of those principles of justice and 
liberty which have now become a part of the 
organic law of the land. 


THE EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT. 

By education the people of a free Government, 
such a8 ours is intended to be, are better li- 
fied to discharge their duties to the State, 
and to one another. The nation will ever find 
its surest sufeguard in the intc!ligence of its 
voting masses, and the journal which would pro- 
mote the highest good of | agheane nt and people 
must lend its energies and its power to the work 
of educating that people. Especially is the 
agency of the press needed by that portion of 
the people, colored and white, who, either 
in slavery or under the ban of its blighting in- 
fluences, have been deprived of the opportunities 


enjoyed by their more favored brethren of the 
free States. 


THE INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT. 
The industrial interests of the colored people 
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to 





Ladies and Gentleman, an 


Departments. [special 
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RICHMOND HOUSE, 
$48 Pennsylvania Avenue. 


This is a first-class house, just opened, for 
adic is well located, 
within easy access to the Capitol and all of the 
ins will be taken to 
ng to put up at. 
sEN, Preprietor. 


will claim and receive a large share of our at- 
tention. 


The New Narioxat Era will be made a desi- 
rable visitor for the family and the fireside, and 
we earnestly appeal to our friends everywhere 
te aid us by their subscriptions and their infla- 
ence. 

The subscription price of the New Natrowa. 
Ena will be $2.50 a year for single subscriptiens, 
or 5 copies for $10, in advance. 

Address FREDERICK DOUGLASS, Jr., 

Lock Box 31, Washington, D. C. 








(eee agi HOUSE, 


BY 


cheerful. 


or permanent boarders. 
nov 9-tf 


MRS. CORNELIA E. GILBERT, 
No. 627 Pine Street, Philadelphia. 
MEALS SERVED AT ANY TIME. 


Tables always supplied with the best in season 
that the market affords. Parlors convenient and 
Beds and rooms comfortable and 
pure. The best House in this city for transient 
Give us a call 


‘OUR PREMIUMS. 


To any one sending us subscribers, with the 
cash, at our subscription rates, we will forward 
per express premiums in accordance with the 
following. Address Frederick Douglass, Jr., 
Lock Box 31, Washington, D. C. + 


For 40 subscribers 1 Swiss Gold Watch. $50 ‘00 
For 30 subscribers 1 Silv.(Am.) Watch.. 40 00 
For 20 subscribers 1 Swiss LeverWatch.. 20 @@ 
For 165 subscribers 1 set Silv.TeaSpoons 10 00 
For 10 subscribers 1 Gold Thimble : 








WILMINGTON, N. C. 
Will 


P. O. Address, Wilmington, N. C, 


GEORGE L. MARSON, 
Mttorncy & Counsellor at Law, 


ractice in all the courts of the State o! 

North Carolina and Territory of Columbia. 
Collection of claims promptly attended to. 

je29-ly 


For 5 subscribers cash........ oe 
LITTLEFIELD’S 
SUPERB STEEL ENGRAVING 


PRESIDENT GRANT. 


For two subscribers, with the money. 
will send two copies of the ia gl oa 
poet the person sending us the names with 





€NIARLES N. THOMAS, 
Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 


Office of Hon. A. G. Riddle, 


WASHINGTON, D. C., 


lion, forwarded through the 
will receive special attention. 


Practices in all of the Courts of the District 
and before the Soutlrern Claim Commission. 
All claims of Southern loyalists against the 
Government for stores or supplies taken or fur- 
nished the United States army during the rebel- 
ew National Era, 


jel 


ittleficld’s splendid Steel Engraving of Presi- : 
dent Grant, by mail postpaid, carefully put up 
on 4 roller. is engraving cost three thousand 


dollars, and the impressions sell for three dol- 
lars each, 


Cash Premiums! 
For 10 yearly subscribers we will give a 
cash premium of $5; for 20 yearly sub- 
—— $10; for 100 yearly subscribers, 


Periodical Premiums. 





WASHINGTON, D. C. 


LORD AND TENANT BUSINESS. 


JOS. T. K. PLANT, 
Justice of the Peace, Notary Public 


Commissioner of Deeds for the 
States and Territories, 
Corner of 8th and E Streets, Northwest, 


Ge ALL DESCRIPTIONS OF LEGAL PA. 
PERS PREPARED AT SHORT NOTICE. 
COPYING PROMPPLY ATTENDED TO. 
SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO LAND- 


apl3-ly 


We offer for ong subscriber sendin one 
eopy of the New Nanenee Era aes bs and 
either of the following periodicals: The Ame- 
a ; he eet Bp one year, published 

onthly, containing arge ted to 
the farm, garden, and household, the subscrip- 
tion price of which alone is $1.60; or Peters’ 
Musical Monthly, full of musical gems, for six 
months, the subscription price for that period 
being $1.60; or the Gem of the West, a monthly, 
for one year, full of good reading, incidents of 
the late war, and one of the finest dollar maga- 
zines in the country. , xs 

Ta addition to the above we offer either Har- 
per’s New Monthly Magazine, Harper's Bazar, 
or Harper's Weekly one year to any one sending 
us $5.26. The subscription price of either o: 
these journals alone is $4 per year. These 
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ment, it will keep it clean 
from turning gray or falling off, 
- consequently prevont baldness. 
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rious to the hair, the Vigor 
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e be @ 
Hair Vigor, 
For ing to Gray Hair its 

natural Vitality and Color. 
. A. dressing 
which is at 
agreeable, 


and 
for 


eshn, youth. Thin 

air is thickened, falling hair checked, 
and baldness often, though not always, 
cured by its use. Nothing can restore 
the hair where the follicles are de- 


and 


decayed; but such as remain can bo 
saved by this application, and stimu- 
lated into activity, so that a new 
growth of hair is produced. Instead 


sedi- 


vigorous. 
Its occasional use will prevent the hair 


and 
The 


restoration of vitality it gives to the 
prevents the forma- 
80 Un- 
cleanly and offensive. Free from those 
deleterious substances which make 
and inju- 


onl 


need no new commendation from us; their repu- 
tation is already established. 


We will send Lippincott’s Magazine one year 
and the New Narioxat Ea one year to any one 
Sending us five dollars. 


Subscription Price of the Wew 
: Waiional Era. 
PAYADLE INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


1. copy one yoar $2 50 
1 copy six months 1 25 
1 copy three MOnths.cccscrerecers sesovsees seseersenenensees 65 


10 00 
& 60 


20 00 
sorseeeerenereeee AO OO 











5 copics one year... 
& copies six months. 


AL copias on years... 
2O copies six MOUthB..........ccccreeeses seers 











Do pot delay subscribing. If itis not convenient to sub- 
scribe for a year, send $1.25 for six months. If it cost a 
little personal sacrifice the investment will pay. 

To prevent loss send all money iu Post Office Orders, Regis- 
tered Letters, or Dratts. 

All Postmasters are obliged to register letters whonever 
requested te do so. 

The fee for registering is Gfteen cents. 
Address FREDERICK DOUGLASS, Jr 


Loek Box 31, Washington, D. C. 


Agents for the New National Era. 


EUNICE P. SHADN, Woward University, Washington. 
ire AMANDA Wate Boeck seer een eee 
Dice Cea cateae 
.C. GU, Box 463; i . 
Dr. A. ARAY, 79 Codar str — 

B. H. SINGLETO 
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Xo. 2'Prate st., Bulom , Mass. 
in the Mtate of Texas. 
r U. 8. Internal Revenue, 


Co! 
A, Hartford, Connecticut. 
J. T. WOQD, 38 Now Haven St., New Haven, Conn. 
Ww. ¥. Ton Wats Alban, 
¥. H, THREE? 
"s Suvings Bank, 9? 


20 8. Russe!) streot, 
NA’ AGUR, State of New ¥ 
Rev. 8.8. WALES, Binghampton, N.Y.  - 
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